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ARTISTIC IDEALS' 
I. INDEPENDENCE 


By DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


“Great, genuine, and extraordinary work can be done 
only so far as its author disregards the methods, the 
thoughts, and the opinions of his contemporaries, and 
quietly works on, in spite of their criticism. .. . 
Should his life and work fall upon a time which cannot 
recognize and appreciate him, he is at any rate true to 
himself; like some noble traveller sd | to pass the 
night in a miserable inn—when morning comes, he 
contentedly goes his way.” 

—Schopenhauer : Essay on “Genius.” 


I 
¥ has always been the creation of individuals; wherever, 


overcome by the herd pressure, individual independence 

fails, art dies; and a chief cause of the deterioration of art 
in our own day is our loss, through mass production and distribu- 
tion, excessive division of labor, and other characteristic modern 
conditions, of the sense of individual initiative. If we wish our 
art ever to thrive again, we have first of all to recover this lost 
initiative. How to recover it is not only the central theoretical 
artistic problem of our time, but the practical question on which 
the fate of each individual artist depends. Without it there can 
be no artists, but only artisans, tradesmen, and drudges. Inde- 
pendence is thus the first, the fundamental artistic ideal. 

Since to understand a condition is the first step toward 
controlling it, it is important for us to ask ourselves just what it is 
that hinders the individual’s emergence from the herd, and whether 
this emergence is truly more difficult in our own day and place 

1These papers on ‘‘Artistic Ideals” the author has based on excerpts from his 


reading which he has found inspiring, in the hope of thus sharing their stimulus with 
other artists. 
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than it has ever been before. In recent years the thinking minor- 
ity seem to have begun to feel that it is. Let Mr. Ludwig Lewisohn 
be their spokesman. Writing in The Nation of “the extreme 
psychical gregariousness of the average American” he says: 
“Spiritual isolation has no bracing quality for him. To be in a 
minority makes him feel indecent to the point of nakedness. His 
highest luxury is the mass enjoyment of a tribal passion.” ‘“De- 
mocracy,” he remarks elsewhere, “‘which began by liberating man 
politically, has developed a dangerous tendency to enslave him 
through the tyranny of majorities and the deadly power of their 
opinion. . . . They abhor the free and self-originating soul— 
the solitary thinker, fighter, reformer, saint—and exalt the color- 
less product of the uniform herd.””? 

To a few keen observers this tendency has long been apparent. 
It was John Stuart Mill who asked “How can great minds be 
produced in a country where the test of a great mind is agreeing 
in the opinion of small minds?” And as early as 1839, Emerson 
wrote to a friend, “In this country we need whatever is generous 
and beautiful in character more than ever because of the general 
mediocrity produced by the arts of gain.’ Recently criticism 
has begun to recognize more widely and to analyse in more detail 
the ways in which far-ramifying commercial organization makes 
for the dominance of herd standards. We have been shown, for 
example, how the syndicating of newspapers and magazines 
degrades their contents to what will please the majority; how, 
through the box-office, the majority dominate theatre, moving 
picture house, even opera and concert;? how, in dealing with the 
careless and the gullible, advertising and propaganda tend to be 
substituted for intrinsic quality. On Justice Holmes’ ideal of 
“doing a thorough piece of work into which he put all his strength, 
and leaving it unadvertised” an Englishman’s comment was “Can 
you imagine anything more un-American?” 

Psychologists have been helping the critics by showing on 
biological grounds the necessary inferiority of the mass to selected 
individuals. Such a book as Mr. E. L. Thorndike’s little mono- 
graph on “Individuality” shows that individual differences in all 
human qualities and powers cluster about one average type, and 
that the mediocre individuals are in all immensely in the majority. 
Diagrams representing the distribution graphically by oblongs 


1Ludwig Lewisohn: ‘The Modern Drama,” page 16. 

*R. W. Emerson: “Letters to a Friend.” 

*The vulgarization of orchestral music through the size of concert halls is strikingly 
seen when we compare a symphonic poem of Strauss with a symphony of Mozart. 
Berlioz called them “‘Box-office abysses.” 
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like blocks standing on end, the mediocre individuals in the middle, 
the subnormal at left, the supernormal at right, present silhouettes 
like that of some Woolworth Building, with insignificant sheds or 
porches at its knees. So enormously does mediocrity preponder- 
ate. Since, therefore, commercialism is forced by the economic 
laws governing competition to aim at the majority, commercial- 
ism necessarily and inevitably degrades quality. “The great mass 
of humanity has never had anything to do with the increase of 
intelligence,” says James Harvey Robinson,’ “except to act as its 
medium of transfusion and perpetuation. Creative intelligence 
is confined to the very few, but the many can thoughtlessly avail 
themselves of the more obvious achievements of those who are 
exceptionally highly endowed.” 

Of course there is nothing new in the mere numerical prepon- 
derance of mediocrity; and it would not need to alarm us if it were 
not for the sinister fact that under modern conditions the crowd 
has grown so articulate, so organized, and so assertive that the 
gifted individuals, lost in it, too often become bewildered, smoth- 
ered, and destroyed by the dull mass they ought to leaven. No 
reader of Mr. Bertrand Russell’s ““Why Men Fight” is likely to 
forget his terrifying picture of the artist thwarted by herd stan- 
dards. “The things that crush growth,” he says, “are those 
that produce a sense of impotence in the directions in which the 
vital impulse wishes to be effective. . . . Because the impulse 
is deep and dumb, because what is called common sense is often 
against it, . . . it happens in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred that the creative impulse, out of which a free and vigorous 
life might have sprung, is checked and thwarted at the very out- 
set: the young man consents to become a tool, not an independent 
workman; a mere means to the fulfilment of others, not the arti- 
ficer of what his own nature feels to be good. In the moment 
when he makes this act of consent, something dies within him. He 
can never again become a whole man, never again have the un- 
damaged self-respect, the upright pride, which might have kept 
him happy in his soul in spite of all outward troubles and diffi- 
culties—except, indeed, through conversion and a fundamental 
change in his way of life.”* No reader will forget his analysis of 
money-worship and its effect, as a pervasive atmosphere, in stifling 
art. “It makes men treat as unimportant those of their desires 
which run counter to the acquisition of money, and yet such 
desires are, as a rule, more important to well-being than any 


1The Mind in the Making,” page 78. 
2Op. cit., page 252. 
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increase of income. It leads men to mutilate their own natures 
from a mistaken theory of what constitutes success, and to give 
admiration to enterprises which add nothing to human welfare. 
It promotes a dead uniformity of character and purpose, a diminu- 
tion in the joy of life, and a stress and strain which leaves whole 
communities weary, discouraged, and disillusioned.””? 


II 


So obvious in the whole life around us, especially in America, 
has become this drab monotony of our machine civilization, from 
which we try in vain to find relief in our moments of amusement 
by lashing our jaded nerves with ever more violent stimuli,’ that 
recent criticism is full of descriptions of it, explanations of its 
causes, proposals for its cure. Unfortunately most of the remedies 
offered, based as they are on organization, education, propaganda, 
or mass action of some kind, themselves appeal back to the 
very herd spirit that has made the trouble. They are themselves 
symptoms of the disease they propose to cure. Dissatisfied, for 
instance, with our meagre supply of youths of talent, we offer 
prizes and scholarships, not seeing that, administered as these 
must be by men unconsciously swayed by the tastes of the herd, 
they will go to acceptable mediocrities, not to geniuses intent on 
new truth. By competitions we seek to “stimulate” artists, for- 
getting that creative activity is individual, not competitive, and 
knows nothing of current fashions. In short, we use bureaucratic 
methods, and then wonder why, in art, they do not work. Ber- 
trand Russell can tell us. ‘“‘Art springs,” he says, “from a wild 
and anarchic side of human nature; between the artist and the 
bureaucrat there must always be a profound mutual antagonism, 
an age-long battle in which the artist, always outwardly worsted, 
wins in the end through the gratitude of mankind for the joy that 
he puts into their lives.’” 

“The artist, always outwardly worsted”—only as we think to 
the root of the matter, and realize that the artist is bound to be 


10p. cit., page 119. 

2In his interesting book on “The Instincts in Industry” Mr. Ordway Tead points 
out that, at Coney Island, ‘“‘the shows which are the most popular are those that give 
the sharpest excitement, the most immediate nervous stimulation. And it is interesting 
to see that since industry has forced the habit of association on a larger and larger scale, 
people are unable to get satisfaction for the play instinct exceptin a crowd. The nervous 
organism comes to be pitched to such a high key that none of its tendencies manifest 
themselves without the stimulus of a large group present and indulging in the same 
satisfaction. It is a grave question, in this situation, how much further strain we can 
impose on our physical equipment without a break.” 


*“Proposed Roads to Freedom,” page 175. 
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outwardly worsted, since to be an artist is to be independent, and 
to be independent is to cut oneself off from the favor of the crowd: 
—only as we think thus radically shall we arrive at the truth which 
can save us. All the facile modern methods of combining art 
with popularity and wealth, of writing works of genius that are 
also “‘best sellers,” of breaking new ground without the incon- 
venience of delving, and of being original without shocking any 
prejudices, are mere pleasant day-dreams. The truth is less 
pleasant, but infinitely more inspiring. William James saw it 
and proclaimed it in a passage in his Letters that every young 
artist should learn by heart. ‘‘As for me,” he writes, “my bed 
is made: I am against bigness and greatness in all their forms, and 
with the invisible molecular moral forces that work from individual 
to individual, stealing in through the crannies of the world like so 
many soft rootlets, or like the capillary oozing of water, and yet 
rending the hardest monuments of man’s pride, if you give them 
time. The bigger the unit you deal with, the hollower, the more 
brutal, the more mendacious is the life displayed. So I am against 
all big organizations as such, national ones first and foremost; and 
in favor of the eternal forces of truth which always work in the 
individual and immediately unsuccessful way, under-dogs always, 
till history comes, long after they are dead, and puts them on the 
top.” 

It is only such harsh but stimulating truths as this “under- 
dog philosophy” of James, this recognition that immediate failure 
is an indispensable condition of ultimate success, that can put us 
on our guard against all the shallow optimisms, all the cajoling 
and misleading complacences of our time. Understanding of the 
necessarily slow permeation of everything that has real quality 
will help to convince us, moreover, that modern conditions, hor- 
rible as they are, differ from those of the past in degree rather 
than in kind, and that the great artists have always been menaced 
by herd compulsions. It will help to show us that the methods 
by which they maintained independence need only conscious 
adoption, courageous application, and perhaps some deliberate 
extension, to be efficacious even to-day. It gives us a feeling of 
companionship, of not being alone in our struggle, when we read in 
Sir Charles Stanford’s “Pages from an Unwritten Diary”: ‘““The 
world of music is not substantially different from what it has been. 
It has always exalted those of its contemporary composers who 
dealt in frills and furbelows above those who considered the body 
more important than its clothes. Only a few wise heads knew of 


1William James’s Letters, II, 90. 
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the existence of Bach. Rossini was rated by the mass of the public 
far higher than Wagner. Simrock said that he made Bohm pay 
for Brahms.” 

Great men have themselves been conscious, in all ages and 
in all departments of work, of the stupid indifference or the med- 
dlesome hostility of the crowd. It is impressive to assemble a 
few of their acknowledgments of it. ‘Nothing great gets done in 
the world,” said Voltaire, “save by the genius and the firmness 
of some one man who combats the prejudices of the multitude.” 
“A strong nature,” thought Goethe, “feels itself brought into the 
world for its own development, and not for the approbation of the 
public.” “I hear,” writes Ibsen to a friend, “you have organized a 
society. . . . Whether you may be strengthening your posi- 
tion or not, I cannot tell; to me it appears that the man who 
stands alone is the strongest.” ‘“‘A man of science,”’ said Pasteur, 
“should think of what will be said of him in the following century, 
not of the insults or the praise of one day.” “TI shall dine late,” 
finely exclaims Walter Savage Landor, “and my guests will be 
few.” And one remembers Mozart’s reply to his publisher’s re- 
monstrance: “‘Write in a more popular vein or I will not pay you 
a kreutzer.”” “Then,” answered Mozart, “I have only to reconcile 
myself to starving.” 


III 


It would be a poor-spirited artist who did not feel an answer- 
ing thrill to these declarations of independence. But we need 
more than an emotional response; we need a reasoned program 
of action based on the eternal truths rediscovered by every great 
man. We need, for example, a conscious adoption of poverty as 
a rule of life, such as Mozart’s answer suggests. Little as public 
opinion, especially in America, is capable of imagining that success 
can ever be compatible with poverty, poverty should be recognized 
by the artist himself as the very sign and condition of his success: 
its sign because it shows that he has not capitulated to the major- 
ity, its condition because “‘the dark cellar ripens the wine,”’ because 
the initiatives of original thought are best taken in obscurity. 
All this should be formulated as plainly in every artist’s mind as 
Parry formulates it in his quiet incorruptible way when he writes: 
“The man who wins popular success often forgoes his independence 
to keep it. The man who estimates rightly the inability of the 
widest contemporary public to recognize the bighest in art, forgoes 
immediate success, but maintains his independence; and the few 
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whose minds are large enough endorse his attitude—even when 
they do not fully understand it themselves.” 

Probably such a conscious adoption of poverty requires, 
to-day and in our country, a greater and more sustained effort, 
a more many-sided and subtle resistance to popular assumptions, 
than have ever been necessary before—which is of course a chief 
reason why we have so few great artists. ‘We despise any one,” 
says William James,’ “who elects to be poor in order to simplify 
and save his inner life. If he does not join the general scramble 
and pant with the money-making street, we deem him spirit- 
less and lacking in ambition. We have lost the power even of 
imagining what the ancient idealization of poverty could have 
meant; the liberation from material attachments, the unbribed 
soul, the manlier indifference, the paying our way by what we are 
and not by what we have.” “To be poor in order to be simple,” 
writes another keen observer, Santayana, in his “Character and 
Opinion in the United States,” “‘to produce less in order that the 
product may be more choice and beautiful, and may leave us less 
burdened with unnecessary duties and useless possessions—that 
is an ideal not articulate in the American mind; yet here and there 
I seem to have heard a sigh after it, a groan at the perpetual in- 
cubus of business and shrill society.” 

No doubt there is in our contempt for poverty a large element 
of timidity in believing any verdict but that of the crowd. We 
love money not so much for itself as for its symbolization of the 
approval of our fellows; the worship of it is but one form of that 
‘“‘psychical gregariousness” which Lewisohn regards as the supreme 
enemy of excellence. At any rate, even conscious acceptance of 
poverty is hardly so difficult an achievement as that serene and 
unembittered acceptance of the indifference of the majority, which 
is perhaps a deeper form of the same thing, and is certainly even 
more vital to the independence of the artist. Greed of actual 
money is on the whole less apt to corrupt him than greed of the 
herd-approval of which money is often valued chiefly as the most 
tangible witness. It is again Santayana who, quoting Mr. Deems 
Taylor as bemoaning, in his contribution to the symposium “‘Civi- 
lization in the United States,” the fact that “the American com- 
poser . . . works more or less in a vacuum. He is out of 
things and he knows it,” proceeds to ask: ““Why should he mind 
that? Music is a world above the worlds, and the ladder into it 
can be planted anywhere. I suspect the difficulty lies in a divided 


1C. H. H. Parry, “Style in Musical Art,” Chapter VIII. 
“Varieties of Religious Experience,”’ page 368. 
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allegiance: the musician will not live on music alone, he is no true 
musician. Snobbery, the anxiety to succeed, and a sort of cow- 
ardly social instinct, stand between the artist and his work. It is 
because he wants ‘to be in things’ that he fails, and deserves 
to fail.” 

Young musicians and other artists who would avoid this well- 
nigh universal modern failure will do well to make familiars of the 
great artists of the past who have avoided it. J.S. Bach was not 
“fin things.”” He was so little “in things” that the “modernists” 
of his day regarded him as a harmless old man writing in an out- 
moded style. He was so little “in things” that his wife, who out- 
lived him a few years, died in the poorhouse, and his greatest 
choral work, the “St. Matthew Passion,” of which he had given 
a performance, did not get another until seventy-nine years after 
his death. “Bach went far beyond the standard of the musical 
intelligence of his time;’’ says Parry,’ “and the inevitable conse- 
quence was that his most ideally great and genuine passages of 
human expression were regarded by his contemporaries merely as 
ingenious feats of pedantic ingenuity. A man could not well be 
more utterly alone or without sympathy than he was. Even his 
sons and pupils but half understood him. But we do not know 
that he suffered from it. We can only see plainly that it drove 
him inwards upon himself, and made him adopt that independent 
attitude which is capable of producing the very highest results in 
men who have grit enough to save them from extravagance and 
incoherence. He wrote because it interested him to write, and 
with the natural impulse of the perfectly sincere composer to 
bring out what was in him in the best form that he could give to it; 
and his musical constitution being the purest and noblest and most 
full of human feeling and emotion ever possessed by a composer, 
the art of music is more indebted to him than to any other com- 
poser who ever lived, especially for the extension of the arts of 
expression.” Had Bach been more “in things” in his own day, 
he would not be so decisively and pervasively in them now. 

Or take the case of the nineteenth-century composer perhaps 
nearest to Bach—César Franck. If ever a man was “out of 
things” it was Franck. He was all his life a poor, hard-working, 
obscure music teacher and organist, patronized or openly ridiculed 
by popular heroes like Gounod. Conductors neglected him or 
played him hastily, perfunctorily, and without conviction; his 
Beatitudes were never done in their entirety during his life; 
a performance arranged by him at his own house was attended 


1C. H. H. Parry: ‘The Evolution of the Art of Music,” page 171. 
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only by a handful of friends and pupils; a publisher, offered an 
essay on his work just after his death, remarked with unconscious 
irony: “Ah yes; I remember César Franck perfectly—a man who 
was always in a hurry, and who wore his coat too long and his 
trousers too short. It seems he was a great musician, little 
known to the public.” But Franck never regretted this neglect, 
and we need not regret it for him. It was the vacuum in which 
his mind was insulated, protected from diffusion, and charged 
by his genius, like the filament in an electric bulb, to incandes- 
cence. “With the touching modesty proper to him,” says Lan- 
dormy,' “César Franck at first modelled himself upon his con- 
temporaries; he imitated their methods and only timidly dared be 
himself. His three-voice ‘Mass,’ in this respect, is very char- 
acteristic. How many borrowed formulas it displays! It was his 
organ that saved Franck. . . . He isolated himself, he dwelt 
in seclusion, far from the crowd and the masters of his own day. 
He harked straight back to Bach, and abandoned himself to his 
instinct: he withdrew more and more from his contemporaries.” 

Are these lives too remote to inspire us? Were they lived 
in conditions too different from ours? Was the pressure of 
bureaucratic officialdom less in the Leipzig of Bach, with its 
municipal council always interfering with his plans, or were the 
conformities of artistic life @ la mode less suffocating in Franck’s 
Paris, than they are in New York now? It was of one who lived 
largely in New York, and nearly in our own time, that William 
James wrote: “If one asks what the value of Thomas Davidson 
was . . . Ihave to say that it lay in the example he set to us 
all of how, even in the midst of this intensely worldly social system 
of ours, in which each human interest is organized so collectively 
and so commercially, a single man may still be a knight-errant of 
the intellectual life, and preserve full freedom in the midst of 
sociability. 

Have we not still such knights-errant of the intellectual life? 
Even in the theatre, an institution collectively and commercially 
organized to such devastation of all art as we witness on Broadway, 
have we not still such men as Shaw and Galsworthy? What is 
the sword of clean steel with which, modern St. Georges, they 
have successfully slain this slimy dragon of theatrical commercial- 
ism? Is it anything but individual integrity? “What is called 
professional work,” says Shaw, “‘is, in point of severity, just what 


1A History of Music,”” Paul Landormy, translated into English by F. H. Martens, 
page 305, 
*William James: ‘‘Memories and Studies,” page 101. 
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you choose to make it, either commonplace, easy and requiring 
only extensive industry to be lucrative, or else distinguished, 
difficult, and exacting the fiercest intensive industry in return, 
after a probation of twenty years or so, for authority, reputation, 
and an income only sufficient for simple habits and plain living.” 

“What,” asks Galsworthy,’ “‘is lying at the back of any growth 
or development there may have been of late in drama? In my 
belief, simply an outcrop of sincerity—of fidelity to mood, to im- 
pression, to self. A man here and there has turned up who has 
imagined something true to what he has really seen and felt, and 
has projected it across the footlights in such a way as to make other 
people feel it. . . . It is not cant to say that the only things 
vital in drama, as in every art, are achieved when the maker has 
fixed his soul on the making of a thing which shall seem fine to 
himself. It is the only standard; all the others—success, money, 
even the pleasure and benefit of other people—lead to confusion 
in the artist’s spirit, and to the making of dust-castles. To please 
your best self is the only way of being sincere.” 

Even in our own day, then, and even in an institution so cor- 
rupt as the theatre, independence may bring success. But inde- 
pendence that is concerned for success is not true independence. 
The value of independence, indeed, like that of beauty itself, is 
intrinsic, not derivative; and it is for itself that it must be prized, 
not for its results in the world. There is a spurious independence, 
still unconsciously obsessed by the worldly values it pretends to 
despise. Jack London, taken by Mr. Van Wyck Brooks as a type 
of many American artists in whom the passion to excel is net so 
strong as the “passion to beat the enemy at his own game,” is 
strikingly contrasted by him with real artists like Dickens and 
Gorky, ‘“‘whose ambition was to excel alone, not to convince the 
town banker that they, too, could make money.’* Whenever 
we detect an element of bitterness in our attitude toward the town 
banker we may ask if it is not a sign that we are unconsciously 
measuring ourselves by his standards, and finding ourselves want- 
ing. Our anger may be more with ourselves than with him, 
since after all our own failure concerns us more intimately than ~ 
his. Bitterness may thus be a symptom of an independence that 
is spurious, just as exclusiveness is a sympton of the false superior- 
ity of the snob. Real superiority does not trouble to exclude— 
it simply soars; and real independence is too happy to be bitter. 


1G. B. Shaw: “On Going to Church”; Boston: John W. Luce, 1905. 
*John Galsworthy: “Another Sheaf,” page 112. 
3A Reviewer's Notebook,” in The Freeman, January 4, 1922. 
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Emerson is right in recognizing sweetness as its mark when he 
says: “It is easy in the world to live after the world’s opinion; it 
is easy in solitude to live after our own; but the great man is he 
who in the midst of the crowd keeps with perfect sweetness the 
independence of solitude.” 


IV 


True independence doubtless owes its freedom from bitterness, 
its serene joy, to its indifference to worldly destiny, its concentra- 
tion on ultimate values. It is not disdainful, it is merely preoc- 
cupied. It can come only as the result of a loyalty so single- 
minded that it is capable, if need be, like all genuine loyalties, of 
espousing lost causes. And as art often seems a lost cause in the 
modern world, the only independence that can save an artist is 
this genuine kind that can be loyal to the inner values whatever 
their outer fate. It must have in it enough gallantry to hurl 
defiance at mere events. It must be able to say, in the fine couplet 
of Masefield: 


Better be trampled out by asses’ hooves 
Than be the thing the asses’ mind approves.! 


When death seems to threaten all beauty it must be able to 
cry, as Kusdkabé cried out in a loud voice to Yoshida as he was 
led to the place of execution: 


It is better to be a crystal and be broken 
Than to remain perfect like a tile upon the housetop.* 


It must make the artist something of a saint, something of a 
martyr, capable like them of a disinterested devotion. 

“We say that Christ triumphed by his death,” writes Clutton- 
Brock,’ “‘and then slip into the notion that he knew, dying, of his 
own triumph. But what is the nature of that triumph? This, 
that it tells us what unforeseeing man can endure; and that we too 
value, above ail things, the endurance of unforeseeing man, the 
faith which is faith because it does not know, the purpose which 
is maintained even when it seems to be frustrated. Our faith 
is in the fact that we value these above all things, that there is 
something in our minds that answers to them as to music, and that 
we, weak and cowardly as we are, would do likewise if we could.” 


1John Masefield: “‘Sweeps of ’98.” 
*Stevenson: “Familiar Studies of Men and Books,” page 163. 
3A, Clutton-Brock, “Studies in Christianity,” page 96. 
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It is because we artists too, weak and cowardly as we are, 
know something of what unforeseeing man can endure, and value 
above all things this endurance of unforeseeing man, it is because 
even in our twentieth-century America—where the asses’ hooves 
reverberate so deafeningly and where the crystals seem to be so 
systematically crushed between the tiles—it is because, even here 
where the purpose of the artist lost in the crowd seems to be 
frustrated by the whole frame and constitution of things, we 
nevertheless aspire to maintain it, that we must achieve such inde- 
pendence as we can, and that, achieving it, we shall find ourselves 
happier than we could have dreamed to be possible. 








THE RECENT FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE “NEW OPERA” 


By J.-G. PROD’HOMME!' 


OR Parisians born on the confines of “the terrible year,” 
| Eien inauguration of the “nouvel Opéra” on the boulevard 
des Capuchins was, with the Exposition of 1878 and the 
obsequies of “Monsieur” Thiers, one of the three great events 
contemporary with their childhood, and one that would leave an 
indelible impression on their memory, even if they did not assist 
at the ceremonies. Around 1874, nothing else was talked about; 
and after the inauguration the monumental edifice erected by 
Charles Garnier continued for a long time to hold an important 
place in the chronicles of Paris, the provinces, and abroad. For 
visitors to Paris the Opéra was then what the Eiffel Tower became 
twenty-five years later. . 
Paris had scarcely recovered from the agitations of the Siege 
and the Commune—the “two sieges,” as they were then called, 
that of the Prussians and that of the Versaillais (national troops) 
—and the charred ruins of the Tuileries, the Hotel-de-Ville, the 
Police Headquarters and the Audit-Office at the Porte Saint- 
Martin still lifted their skeleton arms toward heaven and dis- 
figured the martyred capital, when a fresh disaster, happily of 
lesser proportions, befell to disturb the citizens. In the night of 
Oct. 28, 1873, the Opéra installed for half a century between the 
rue Le Peletier and the rue Drouot? suddenly became a prey to 
the flames. Fortunately, no representation took place that 
evening (being a Wednesday), and the one-hundredth performance 
of Hamlet, by Ambroise Thomas, was advertised for the morrow; 
it was even stated that the lucky composer was to receive a 
honorarium of 15,000 francs from his publisher. But that morning 
the hall in the rue Le Peletier, inaugurated Aug. 16, 1821, was a 
mere heap of ruins. The total loss was estimated at 2,500,000 fr. 
Great was the excitement in the world of theatres and music, 
as may be imagined. The Government decided that the repre- 
1Cf. our article in THe Musicat QuarTeRLy for Oct., 1919: “Two Hundred 
and Fifty Years of Opera (1669-1919).” 
*Following the assassination of the Duke de Berry by Louvel (Feb. 13, 1820), 


the Opéra had moved into the new hall on the rue Le Peletier. It had been in the 
rue de Richelieu since 1794. 
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sentations should be continued in the Salle Ventadour, alternating 
with those of the Italiens (they recommended Jan. 19, 1874); 
and the National Assembly, then in session at Versailles, speedily 
voted 3,500,000 francs to finish the auditorium already under 
construction since twelve years on the boulevard des Capuchins, 
besides 2,500,000 francs designed for the renewal of stage 
properties. 

Under Napoleon ITI and Haussmann, his Prefect of the Seine, 
Paris had undergone a wonderful transformation. In two places 
the old boulevards du Nord had suffered a material amputation— 
between the portes Saint-Martin and Saint-Denis, and in the 
middle of the boulevard des Capuchins, which skirted the ancient 
rue Basse-du-rempart from the Chaussée d’Antin to the Made- 
leine; while a new boulevard, which may possibly be completed 
(finally!) in 1926, was laid out to connect the boulevard Mont- 
martre with the place de l’Etoile. It was between this new 
thoroughfare (located according to Baron Haussmann’s plans) 
and the new boulevards that the new theatre now slowly arose, 
with a grandiose approach through an avenue leading into the 
new place du ThéAtre Francaise. 

An occurrence having nothing to do with music had deter- 
mined the Emperor to issue an order hastening the construction 
of the new theatre, which was to be quite isolated from all other 
buildings by wide streets and squares. The assassination of the 
Duke de Berry had provoked the demolition of the former Opéra 
in the rue de Richelieu; Orsini’s assault was, if not the sole cause, 
at least the determining cause of the decision to abandon the rue 
Le Peletier. This narrow street, although opening into the 
boulevard, did not afford all the wide approaches indispensable 
for the security of the sovereign when the court attended the 
theatre; this was very evident on Jan. 14, 1858, when the Em- 
peror and Empress were on their way to the farewell performance 
of the singer Massol. When in front of No. 19 the imperial 
equipage barely escaped being blown to atoms by the infernal 
machine of Orsini and Pietri. It was after this that the construc- 
tion of a new Opéra was decided upon, an imperial decree of 
Sept. 29, 1860, stating such construction to be in the public 
interest. The site once chosen, competitive plans for the building 
were invited, three months thereafter, and following the compe- 
tition five prizes “of encouragement” were allotted: to Ginain, 
6,000 fr.; to Cropinet and Botret 4,000); to Garnaud, 2,000; to 
Duc, 1,500; and to Charles Garnier, 1,500. After this first 
eliminative trial the above-named architects were invited to a 
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second competition in which the name at the bottom of the list 
led all the rest; Charles Garnier, grand priz of Rome in 1848, was 
unanimously adjudged the victor. He was then thirty-four 
years old, having been born in Paris, Nov. 6, 1825. 

Work on the foundations, begun in August, 1861, was ren- 
dered extremely difficult by the discovery (which might have been 
foreseen) of a veritable subterranean lake, whose source was in- 
filtration from the brook of Ménilmontant (so called). A night- 
force whose combined labors were estimated at 2500 hours was 
required to get rid of the water by means of steam-pumps. The 
first stone of the foundation could be laid Jan. 13, 1862, and the 
“cornerstone” was officially laid by Count Walewski, Minister of 
State, on July 21 following. In 1863 the string-course of the 
second story was placed, and on Aug. 15, 1867, for the féte of the 
Emperor and in celebration of the Exposition Universelle, the 
facade of the building was unveiled. Two years later the roof 
was completed; at that time the combined labors of the artisans 
employed from the inception of the work were estimated at 1,107,- 
632 days. 

As soon as the great edifice of the new Opéra was nearly walled in 
and roofed [says Th. de Lajarte] haste was made to take advantage of 
the space then at command. Garnier superintended the provisional 
installation of the musical library. The Exposition universelle was in 
progress, and the cabinet-work was done by English workmen sent to 
France to make a study of whatever related to their vocation. The first 
transfer that took place included all the scores and parts of works no 
longer in the active repertory. Thanks to this administrative arrange- 
ment, all that had to be looked after on that fatal night of Oct. 29, 1873, 
was merely a small portion of the library; the most important part, 
from an historical point of view, had long been placed in safety. 


Then came the war and the Commune: 


During the siege the Opéra served as a magazine for foodstuffs; 
and in the fight with the Commune the soldiers of the regular army used 
it as an advanced post for firing on the barricade in the rue Meyerbeer. 


Work was not resumed until the end of 1871; it was more 
actively pushed after the conflagration in the rue Le Peletier, Gar- 
nier conducting operations both on the interior and exterior, so 
that he was enabled to turn the structure over to Director Halan- 
zier in the month of December, 1874. Up to that date there had 
been expended the sum of 35,400,000 frances (or, according to 
others, 36,000,000 fr.), without counting the site, valued at about 
ten millions, and all expenditures for expropriations, street im- 
provement, etc., totalling (as Lasalle estimates) a round one 
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hundred million. In other terms, an annual interest charge of 
five million francs (not that we disapprove!). The number of 
seats being 2156, and that of performances about 170 yearly, 
including those on Sundays in winter, each spectator on taking 
his seat receives from the State or the city a gift of 14.45 francs. 
And so far we have not taken into account the annual subvention 
of 800,000 francs. Public curiosity was stirred to the depths by 
all the stories printed in the theatrical and musical journals, the 
illustrated and daily papers, about the marvels of this new palace 
of a Thousand and One Nights. There were the details of the 
dimensions of the edifice: length, 172 metres; breadth, 101 
metres; height, 72 metres from the floor of the third cellar to the 
lyre of Aimé Millet’s Apollo that crowned the gable of the audi- 
torium; the volume of the interior space was thirteen times that 
of the Berlin Opera. 103 artists were enumerated—13 painters, 
72 sculptors, and 19 decorators—who lent their aid to Charles 
Garnier. People regaled themselves on figures: some said there 
were 1600 doors, others said 1621, with 9742 keys (or 7593) 
handed over, on Dec. 31, 1874, to Director Halanzier; 334 dressing- 
rooms for the artists; 9209 gas-jets (400 in the great chandelier, 
and 120 in the footlights); 450 chimneys; even the steps in the 
stairways were counted—just 6319, not one more or one less! 
The length of the water-pipes was about 7 kilometres; that of the 
ropes for the various mechanisms, 235,800 metres, very nearly 
the distance from Paris to Caen! 

Charles Blanc, in a carefully written article in the Temps 
(Jan. 2, 1875), while critizing the “somewhat overladen magnifi- 
cence and slightly indiscreet opulence’ of Garnier’s style, ad- 
mitted that nothing equalled “the magnificence of the stairway.” 
Garnier, he said, had abstained from innovations in the form of 
the auditorium; “he planned the curve of the new hall as Debret 
had planned that of the old, which was famed for its acoustic 
qualities.” 

In the course of the year the Gazette Musicale noted the work 
still to be done, such as the left-hand pavillion (or Emperor’s 
Pavillion) on the rue Auber (now occupied by the Library), the 
cold buffet (opened in 1878), and the elevator. In view of this 
unfinished work the National Assembly voted, in July, a further 
credit of three millions. And for the pacification of public opinion, 
which took alarm at these figures to be expended on a musical 
stage, the Temps of August 2 disclosed the trifling cricumstance 
that “Walewski had announced to the Chambers (in 1860) that 
the total expense would be 15,000,000, although the architect’s 
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estimate lying before him called for 30,000,000.” Then it ex- 
plained that the gilding which had caused so great animadversion 
was merely a surface effect which had cost only 210,000 francs; 
the gilding of the auditorium had amounted to only 40,000, whereas 
Garnier himself had formerly expended 50,000 for restoring that 
in the rue Le Peletier. And, comparing the Opéra with other 
great monumental edifices in Paris, the editor of the Temps cited 
the Panthéon, which, with its 190,000 cubic metres’ capacity 
(about one-third greater than that of the Opéra), had taken 
twenty-six years to build; the Bourse, which, with 106,000 
cubic metres, was under construction for no less than nineteen 
years; the Sorbonne (fourteen years), the Conseil d’Etat (twenty- 
five years), etc. All these impressionistic figures, which as- 
tounded the readers and provoked the criticisms of the voters, 
were possibly somewhat less interesting to the musicians, who 
were wondering, with a touch of anxiety, what the new auditorium 
would be with respect to the point which was their chief concern. 

During the month of December, 1874, experiments in acoustics 
and lighting were carried on uninterruptedly. After the tests on 
Dec. 1, at which were performed the overture to La Muette de 
Portici, the Soldiers’ Chorus from Faust, the overture to Der 
Freischiitz, and the Bénédiction des poignards from Les Huguenots, 
the conclusion was reached that the orchestra, located 30 or 40 
centimetres lower than the floor of the hall, sounded too weak. 
The result, wrote M. Ad. Jullien, though quite satisfactory from 
a vocal viewpoint, was the reverse for the orchestra. The blame 
was laid on Garnier, the innovation being a “happy thought” of 
his; now the orchestra was raised, and remained so until the month 
of January, 1907. It was then lowered again, and up to date has 
given every satisfaction; it would seem that the modern Wagnerian 
audience is less eager for sonorities than that of 1875, so delighted 
with Rossini’s big drum. 

On Dec. 18 and 21 experiments in lighting were tried. Like 
the big drum and big sonority in general, the dilettanti of Maré- 
chal’s time favored halls brilliantly illuminated—by gas. The 
chandelier was notably reinforced; but even then complaints 
were still heard that the corridors were too dark. 

However, another question was beginning to occupy the 
attention of the artists as well as administrative circles. The 
time had arrived to vivify this “sumptuous accumulation of 
precious stones,” which, after all, was a theatre of musical art. 
It was to be inaugurated—but how and wherewith? The idea, 
savoring of the period—and of ours—of opening the National 
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Academy of Music by a ball, was repulsed without much difficulty. 
Then it was proposed to give an opera, or various fragments from 
operas on the repertory;—but which? The Opéra, being national 
as its title implies, “from a sort of ill-considered patriotism, in our 
opinion,” observed the authors of the Annales du Thédtre et de la 
Musique, works by foreign composers were excluded from the 
program; certain journals, moved by personal inclination, at- 
tempted to “impose or proscribe some particular work for the 
inaugural evening” (Adolphe Jullien). Neither Gluck, nor Ros- 
sini, nor Meyerbeer, nor Mozart, could be thought of. Then it 
was that, according to the authors of the Annales du Théétre, 
certain of the faithful who had long been hovering around the 
official and musical centre of the Director of the Conservatoire 
(Ambroise Thomas) raised the question why the new Opéra should 
not be inaugurated with Hamlet. Whereupon arose a great 
clatter, 


and this poor Hamlet lost in reputation whatever of importance the 
composer had sought to endow it with. Such self-glorification was con- 
sidered preposterous, and there was no hesitation in saying so. Many 
people made no bones of publicly asseverating what they had theretofore 
thought in secret, namely, that the music for Hamlet was not at all 
amusing but, on the contrary, very tiresome, and that this opera owed 
the major part of its success to the brilliant interpretation and the splendor 
of the mounting lavished upon it by an artist-impresario. Good taste 
might, perhaps, have suggested to M. Thomas the propriety of effacing 
the bad impression thus produced by transferring the honor to his prede- 
cessor in the Conservatoire (Auber), whose mortal remains had not yet 
received the artistic tribute or commemorative monument due to the 
author of La Muette de Portici. To be sure, some mention was made of 
La Muette, but a certain uneasiness seemed to be caused by evoking the 
name of Auber, that master so whole-heartedly French, who was the 
object—no one knows why—of a wholly unmerited disregard on the 
part of eminent artistic functionaries. La Muette shared the fate of 
Don Giovanni—the scenery was not ready. 


Some thought was also given to Gounod’s Faust, but without 
reaching a decision. Christine Nilsson was engaged, who began 
by raising objections to singing Ophélie or Marguerite; however, 
she consented to return from Russia—for a consideration, as she 
stated that she would lose 100,000 francs. So at last the program 
could be arranged of a spectacle cowpé planned as follows: The 
first and second acts of La Juive, with Villaret, Belval, Bosquin, 
Gaspard, Auguez, Mmes. Krauss and Belval; the church-scene 
from Faust, with Gailhard and Mlle. Nilsson; the third and 
fourth acts of Hamlet, with Faure, Gailhard, Dieu, Nilsson 
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and Gueymard; Act II of La Source, by Léo Delibes, with 
Mlle. Sangalli, ete. 

Thus our national composers were to be satisfied, when, all 
of a sudden, “an unforseen accident supervened at the last moment 
to overturn these delicate combinations, so patiently constructed! 
A sudden indisposition of Mme. Nilsson, a serious cold for which 
the humidity of the weather furnished a sufficient explanation 
to charitable souls’’—or in simpler terms a fit of ill-humor on the 
part of the singer, who found it beneath her dignity to be the 
partner of Gailhard, or thought the part assigned to Mlle. Krauss 
too fine.—Anyhow it was necessary, in the eleventh hour, to recast 
the program advertised since the Ist of January. In all haste 
there were inscribed (proh pudor!) two foreign names on the first 
bill of the new Opéra, “‘in very small letters, it is true, and such as 
Mme. Nilsson certainly did not desire for her own credit” (Ad. 
Jullien). 

The program placarded throughout Paris on the morning of 
the 5th, the bills bearing at the top the phrase “par ordre” (by 
order) taken over from the ancien régime, was definitively settled 
as follows: 

Overture to La Muette de Portici, by the orchestra, conducted 
by Deldevez; two acts of La Juive; overture to Guillaume Tell; 
Bénédiction des Poignards, from Les Huguenots (Pedro Gailhard 
and the chorus); first tableau in Act II of La Source. 

Very slight attention or consideration was received by this 
program; eyes and minds of the audience were entirely occupied 
by the auditorium, the foyers, the passage-ways and, above all, 
the grand staircase, whose gold ornamentation and costly materials 
dazzled the eyes of the fortunate ones whose financial ability’ 
permitted them to assist at the first great festival given by the 
Third Republic within the frame, so completely after the fashion 
of the Second Empire, ordered by Napoleon III. 

We all know the celebrated picture by Detaille, the sketch 
of which is on exhibition in the Luxembourg Museum, portraying 
the Lord Mayor of the City of London, preceded by his mace- 
bearers and followed by his sheriffs, in the act of ascending the 
grand staircase, where motionless gardes républicains are sta- 
tioned on every step; at the top are seen Charles Garnier, Meis- 

1The then Minister, M. de Cumont, had, in point of fact, decided that with very 
few exceptions all seats should be paid for. Charles Garnier himself did not escape 
the general decree; ‘“‘but, by special favor, he was authorized by the Minister of Beaux- 
Arts, more generous than his colleague, to set down the price of his box to the general 
expense account of the department of works.” (Noé#l and Stoullig.) This festival 


performance was, according to the expression of Arnold Mortier, Monsieur de |’ Orchestre 
(Director of the Orchestra), a “‘gala pique-nique” (a festival picnic). 
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sonnier, and others representative of the period.’ The burgo- 
master of Amsterdam, the ex-king of Hannover, young Alfonso 
XII, King of Spain for the past two days, with his mother Isabella, 
likewise assisted at the ceremony. The presidential box was 
occupied by Marshal MacMahon, his family, and his military 
staff. Two hundred and fifty Deputies and Senators, invited 
guests, crowded each other in the orchestra in the midst of all the 
fine gilding and overladen ornamentation that seemed, to so many 
titled personages, to hold out a hope of a return to the “‘good old 
times,” then eclipsed. 

Representatives of the theatrical and musical press occupied 
seats in the parterre; of these M. Ad. Jullien, then editor of the 
Francais and collaborator on La Gazette Musicale, is the sole 
survivor still actively at work. 

The receipts attained their “plus que le maximum,” reaching 
the delectable figure of 36,282 francs. Lasalle avers that as high 
as 15,000 francs was paid for a box, and 1000 for a seat. A month 
later (Sunday before Ash-Wednesday) the receipts for a charity 
ball exceeded 160,000 francs. 

All this gave promise of a good year for M. Halanzier, whose 
artistic activities were limited at first to the rehabilitation of the 
works dismembered for the inauguration, and then to revivals of 
La Favorite, Coppélia, and Don Juan. The only new works 
produced by him were Sylvia, the ballet by Delibes, Le Roi de 
Lahor, by Massenet, Le Fandango, by Théodore Dubois, Poly- 
eucte, by Gounod, and La Reine Berthe, by V. Jonciéres (this last 
on Dec. 27, 1878). That year (the year of the Exposition Univer- 
selle) was the last under the directorate of Halanzier, one of those 
rare ones, since Lully, to end without going bankrupt more or less. 
“1878, or the Triumph of the Staircase!’ exclaimed Noél and 
Stoullig. “’Tis the year of the Exposition, during which the 

“A picture equally famous and incorrect (like so many pictures executed to 
order),” proceeds M. Ad. Jullien. “In fact, when the Very Honourable D. H. Stone, 
enveloped in a great red cloak, with a vast wig, and wearing a magnificent gold chain 
about his neck, made his unanticipated ascent of the grand staircase of the Opéra, 
there was not an innumerable crowd filling the balconies of all the stories, there was 
not a single official personnage to receive him on the first landing, so that the distin- 
guished traveller, with none to guide him, had already entered the corridor leading to 
the orchestra, between the two bronze cariatides, when a subaltern employee hastened 
up and caused him to retrace his steps and mount a second flight in order to reach the 
box reserved for him. And when I summon up my memories (cruelly exact!) of this 
soirée on Jan. 5, 1875, I still see in a corner of the foyer during a pause a group formed 
by Queen Isabella and her son, then recently proclaimed King of Spain under the title 
of Alfonso XII, and a few devoted friends—a sufficiently modest and retiring group 
that some hundred onlookers gazed upon unweariedly with indiscreet insistence, while 
others, quite enravished by the splendors of the grand foyer, did not even suspect that 


they were elbowing most eminent personages, sovereigns of yesterday or to-morrow.” 
Annales du Thédtre et de la Musique, preface of the 3@th year [1910], pp. x-xi.) 
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works of the repertory bring in maximum receipts evening after 
evening.” Such prosperity excited no little envy, and when it 
became known that Halanzier was to leave, during the year 1879, 
the new Opera which he had inaugurated, there was a scramble 
of candidates to succeed him. Vaucorbeil carried off the prize. 
After him came Ritt and Gailhard, followed by Bertrand, and still 
later by Gailhard and Bertrand together, the former finally con- 
tinuing in office alone. On Gailhard’s retirement after twenty- 
three years, the concession was awarded to Messrs. Messager and 
Broussan. By that time the opinion gained ground that the “new 
Opera” stood in need of sweeping repairs. In January, 1908, it 
was closed for three weeks to refurnish the interior of the audi- 
torium, the foyer, etc., which were restored to their pristine splen- 
dor. And on the 23d of January was held what might be called 
a second inauguration of Garnier’s monument, though with some- 
what less of solemnity than the first. 

The directorate of M. Boucher, beginning with the war, 
brought about a long-desired modification—the suppression of 
the boxes on the stage. It was likewise proposed to remove the 
monumental chandelier, which dazzled the eyes of spectators in 
the fifth tier; but to this the administration refused its consent. 
This has been, therefore, besides the electric lighting and the 
lowering of the orchestra, the sole important modification made 
in this auditorium, which, with its dependencies, has preserved 
its appearance of a half-century ago. Time has laid a slight patina 
here and there on paintings and sculptures, and has even succeeded 
in gradually hushing the voices of criticism; there is less of fault- 
finding than formerly with regard to the acoustics, at first adjudged 
so wretched. A subscriber of 1875, returning to his old seat, 
would still feel quite at home. He would doubtless find the 
audience of to-day very different from that of the crinoline period, 
and he might experience a certain surprise on hearing such music 
as he had never dreamt of—unless he had assisted, the year fol- 
lowing, at the inaugural at Bayreuth. With the exception of 
Faust and Coppélia he would listen in vain for the repertory con- 
ducted by Deldevez and Garcin. The Opéra of the rue Le Peletier 
had been the temple of Rossini and Meyerbeer; that of the boule- 
vard des Capuchins was to become the home of Gounod and 
Wagner, and Napoleon III and his Minister Walewski would 
surely have been taken aback if this outcome had been foretold 
them when they decided upon the construction. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











TWO ‘‘MACBETHS” : VERDI—BLOCH 
By GUIDO M. GATTI 


prefer, of Verdi’s Macbeth at Stockholm prompted me to 

look up and reread this senescent score; and the reading has 
given rise to some reflections that strike me as not wholly void of 
interest. 

Macbeth was produced for the first time at Florence on 
March 14, 1847, with more than a succés d’estime. Although its 
definitive redaction dates from 1865—when it was brought out 
on the Parisian stage of the ThéAtre Lyrique with certain modi- 
fications, additions, and suppressions—the opera may be un- 
hesitatingly assigned to the period of its first conception, that is to 
say, from about 1844 to 1850, commencing directly after Ernani 
and extending as far as the composition of Rigoletto, a term in 
which the maestro wrote at least ten operas inexorably banished 
from the repertory. An “obscure period,” according to the 
almost unanimous verdict of the biographers; but the condemna- 
tion implicit in the phrase does not seem to me entirely merited 
or, at least, its absoluteness does not appear to be fully justified. 
True enough, with all possible good will and benevolence one can- 
not in our day defend I due Foscari or Giovanna d’Arco or La 
Battaglia di Legnano, and still less Alzira or I Masnadieri or Il 
Corsaro. But when one has once accepted, at least from an his- 
torical point of view, the melodramatic “‘manner” of Verdi; once 
admitted the possibility of arousing profound emotions by means 
of the form, now abandoned and extravagantly disparaged, of the 
opera in set numbers—and how escape the admission, when the 
theory can be supported by such brilliant and illustrious examples! 
—and when, in fine, we proceed to discuss I/ Trovatore or Un Ballo 
in Maschera as two operas still worthy of presentation on contem- 
porary stages for the delight of audiences that listen unwearied; 
then one cannot throw either Luisa Miller or Macbeth into a corner 
without deigning to bestow upon them a glance of consideration. 

Nowadays no self-respecting musician, even among those 
whose range does not get beyond Verdi (I mean Verdi up to and 
exclusive of Otello), fails to recognize that, even in the best operas 


} ‘HE notice of a recent “revival,” or “resurrection,” if you 
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of our great maestro and such as pass for masterworks, there are 
pages quite (and justly) dead; or so weak that nothing is left of 
them after the wear and tear of so many years; or so vulgar as 
fairly to give a physical feeling of discomfort on hearing them— 
by their uncompromising vulgarity, as Torchi Says; one might quote 
several examples. But then comes some aria, some duet, some 
ensemble scene, in which one feels that the musician is master of 
the dramatic situation, so sure and efficient in the simplicity and 
at times positive primitivity of his expression that one forgets the 
Pira and other worse things. A flash of genius in one page suf- 
fices to redeem a score: we can endure a long series of colorless 
scenes in hopeful anticipation of what is coming to make amends. 
And I venture to assert that, in Macbeth, pages occur which are 
by no means negligible; fewer, perhaps, than in other operas, but 
at all events enough to render this opera worthy of a certain con- 
sideration and even—why not?—of presentation on the stage. 

But this is not the affair of the present writer, who, moreover, 
would feel his hair standing on end at the bare notion of having 
suggested to whomsoever the idea of a resurrection to-day, when 
so various activities must be provided for and so many works of 
the younger generation are to be launched. So he proposes simply 
to give the reader his general impression of the character of Verdi’s 
opera, holding it up for comparison with another by a contempo- 
rary musician who drew inspiration from the same Shakespearean 
tragedy for his first musical drama; for he thinks that some reflec- 
tions incited by such comparison may be worthy of further inquiry 
and development in cases other than the one under review. 


* * 
* 


The libretto utilized by Verdi for his melodrama follows 
faithfully, almost step by step, the English tragedy as to the 
sequence of events, the nationality of the several characters, and 
the dramatic outcome of each episode. It was Piave who signed 
his name as the author of this libretto, but the musician did not 
hold aloof from the toil of editorship or, later, from that of staging 
the work, as he himself tells in a letter to Ricordi written ten 
years thereafter: “I wrote out the drama at length in prose, with 
the arrangement of the acts, scenes, numbers, etc., etc., and then 
gave it to Piave to put into verse.” And the Venetian librettist 
versified it with an elegance that would furnish abundant material 
to anyone desirous of compiling an anthology of absurd passages 
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taken from the operas of Verdi. The musician’s statement, while 
exculpating the librettist after a fashion, helps to support what we 
are to say about the conception of Verdi’s drama, taken as pecu- 
liarly significant for the entire art of the composer. 

Although the train of exterior events in the Engl'sh tragedy 
reappears intact in the Italian libretto, nothing, or hardly any- 
thing, remains in this latter of the fantastic and supernatural 
atmosphere supplied by Shakespeare as a background for his 
personages; the wholly psychical and more or less mysterious 
course of events during the five acts of the English poet, wherein 
so many horrible misdeeds are committed, are here externalized; 
there is an almost complete elimination of all the tragic and fatal 
motives found in Shakespeare, who begins his tragedy with a fan- 
tastic trio of witches, and quite frequently has recourse to a super- 
natural element realized through delusive visions of phantoms and 
spirits. In Verdi’s opera the part conceded to this aspect of the 
tragedy, which the librettist did not have the courage to suppress 
entirely (though he might have been glad to do so), is never thrown 
into relief, being often treated in the most inefficient, inartistic and 
indifferent manner imaginable. On beginning the perusal of the 
opera one is at once unfavorably impressed by the triteness of the 
first scene with the witches; one feels immediately that the 
musician attached no importance whatever to this scene; its 
significance, which in Shakespeare is such as to impenetrate the 
entire tragedy, quite escaped the Italian musician; its fantastic 
atmosphere did not appeal to him. He looked upon it as an 
introductory scene to be got through with handily, or as a decora- 
tive element, something like a ball-scene; a frame, as it were, 
quite without bearing on the plot of the drama and, above all, with 
no profound influence on the revelation of the emotions of the two 
protagonists. And Verdi was in a hurry to get into touch with 
them in the Castle Scene, where he found two dramatic characters, 
real and corporeal, to interpret, two wills wherewith he could 
work his own. 

Because—and this, without pretending to have made a dis- 
covery, strikes me as the point for our consideration—for Verdi 
the drama invariably assumes the naturalistic but eternal shape 
of two or more conflicting wills; and still, he was well aware that 
the realization of this drama would have been the more effective, 
the more the individual sum of active energy could be condensed 
in each of the contending characters. This craving for action, 
which is manifest in all Verdi’s operas down to the very last, this 
absolute predominance in their personages of active volition over 
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passive meditation, the musician’s uniform predilection for sub- 
jects big with intrigue in which the personages find themselves 
one after the other in contrasting crises to such a degree that 
spectators insufficiently acquainted with the libretto become 
bewildered—all this has time after time been reprehended or, 
according to the taste of the period, held to be an excusable bad 
habit; it is nothing more than a manifestation of a method of 
procedure born of a will bent on action and movement. If ever 
there were an Esthetic of Wiil as contrasted with an esthetic of the 
inert and unfruitful contemplation of external actions, it would 
find exemplification in the art of Verdi; an exaltation of effective 
responsibility and energy as opposed to the philosophy of ineluc- 
table fatality and the annulment of Self in the cosmic Will. 

Of this his Macbeth affords valuable confirmation, because 
here the musician, hardly turned of thirty, reveals ingenuously and 
without arriéres-pensées his tendencies and his passions;—the 
more valuable from the fact that we can follow with greater 
ease the path traced by his temperament, being enabled to dis- 
criminate between what he found congenial, and the reverse, in 
Shakespeare’s tragedy. Great souls ofttimes reveal themselves 
in their estimation and interpretation of other great souls. It is 
like a touchstone; from what remains on the stone one finds the 
essential quality of the metal tested. 

Let us take up the gran scena e duetio of the murder of Duncan, 
the one which, coupled with the sleep-walking scene, was con- 
sidered by the author himself (letter to Cammarano, Nov. 23, 
1848) to be one of the leading numbers of the opera, and which, 
as regards its construction as an ensemble, seems one of the best- 
written passages to the reader of to-day as well. In the English 
tragedy this scene is full of grisly silences, pauses of affright, of 
hesitation, full of half-uttered phrases, as though the thoughts of 
the two homicides could not find expression in rounded sentences; 
it is one of those wonderful scenes wherein Shakespeare attains 
to supreme heights, succeeds in expressing the ineffable, as if 
turning on the light that shows us the depths of the human soul, 
the secret of conscience. De Quincey, in his famous and genial 
interpretative essay “On the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth,” 
says: 


Another world has stepped in; and the murderers are taken out 
of the region of human things, human purposes, human desires. They 
are transfigured: Lady Macbeth is ‘‘unsexed’”; Macbeth has forgot 
that he was born of woman; both are conformed to the image of devils; 
and the world of devils is suddenly revealed. 
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Now, music can shadow forth what words fail to express; 
and these silences, these empty pauses between words, ought to 
be filled by music; the words suggest, give a direction, and when 
they break off the music goes on as their echo in a deeper, more 
esoteric sphere. But Verdi practically annuls all these silences, 
these pauses; for him they merely represent inferentially so many 
stages of the action, and he suppresses them remorselessly. The 
apparition of the dagger to Macbeth is characterized by an allegro 
recitative transformed in the final measure to presto, and the 
orchestra underscores it, now with an incisive, energetic rhythm, 
and anon with accented notes that express decisive determination 
or painful hesitation. And further on, when Macbeth, reéntering 
after the murder of his King, recalls the episode of the two sleeping 
Grooms and their muttered words (God bless us, and Amen), the 
composer had in mind to bring out the well-nigh automatic in- 
sistency of the phrase “Perché ripetere quell’Amen non potei?” 
(But wherefore could I not pronounce, Amen?), but introduced as 
a support of the broken utterance of the baritone an orchestral 
figuration, in unison with Lady Macbeth’s part, which overpowers 
it and destroys its effect; the (so highly significant!) faltering 
speech of Macbeth passes unnoted, as if it were only a contrapuntal 
foil to the principal melody. And again, soon thereafter, the im- 
pressive “Sleep no more,” several times repeated, does not seem, 
as it should, to issue from an unreal, remote world, or from the 
depths of the homicide’s conscience, but has the character of a 
command that Macbeth had heard spoken in condemnation by a 
living man confronting him. 

We have already remarked that this strikes us as one of the 
most successful scenes of the opera, and herewith we wish to state 
the scope of our observations, which do not aim at demonstrating 
the inadequacy of the musical conception, but rather seek the clue 
to the dramatic conception of Verdi at that period, which forms, 
for us, the basis of the entire construction, and should, besides, 
illuminate a good part of his more mature work. For the rest, 
as other passages in this same Macbeth might easily be quoted in 
support of what we have said (e.g., the scene of the ghostly 
apparitions, preceded by one of the usual inevitable ballets dear to 
the habitués of the period), it would be unjust to deny the merit 
of more than one page of the opera as regards decisive depiction 
of character or the swift and sure condensation of vividly dramatic 
situations. So—without expatiating on foreshadowings of Wagner 
and Debussy—it is certain that in Macbeth there are evident pre- 
monitions and intuitions of dramatic truth that are more perfectly 
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realized in succeeding operas, but, being discoverable in this work 
of his immaturity, should not be neglected. (Also take note, in 
the above-cited letter to Cammerano, of remarks on the vocal 
interpretation of certain scenes.) 

In the last act (if we except the sleep-walking scene) the 
drama is all action, violent and almost precipitate action. And 
here the musician can finally live the drama with all his heart and 
soul, because the emotions urging on that action are identical 
with his own and those of his brethren. Mark what importance, 
in the first part of Act IV, is assumed by love of country and the 
inconsolable yearning for freedom; and ‘what sorrowful agitation 
moves the hearts of the Scottish exiles, worthy to be compared 
with that of the Lombardi! And later, what fire and what im- 
petus in the battle-scene and finale, which unquestionably assume, 
in the treatment of the work, a significance which they are far 
from having in the Shakespearean tragedy. (As Maeterlinck 
acutely remark:, the acmé of the drama is reached in the penulti- 
mate scene of Act III.) Here you will perceive the instinctive 
deformation of the intentionality of the work; the interest is sud- 
denly detached from the homicidal pair to be fixed and centered 
on this unprepared upflaming of patriotic heroism; it is as though 
the psychical drama were resolved by a rough and ready catharsis, 
with the liberation of the oppressed land. Macbeth is no 
longer the bloodthirsty monster who kills again and again to 
achieve his ambition to reign, but a tyrant who prevents the 
people from enjoying their lands; his case is, as it were, no longer 
psychological, but political. . 

Was this due to the expediency, on the musician’s part, of 
catering to the crowd, with its craving to hear strong language and 
to see itself impersonated, with its pent-up longings for liberty, 
on the scenic stage? Or was it the sincere expression of a soul-state 
fervidly alive, a reflection in an individual of a general soul-state, 
and intimately bound up with the historical epoch and his own 
spirit? We are inclined to choose the second horn of the dilemma, 
for the reason that one may find the same characteristic tendencies 
in operas far more mature and written at a time when Verdi might 
well boast of imposing his art upon the public and not allowing 
himself to be influenced by it. Moreover, we see in the revision of 
Macbeth for the Parisian stage, to which the musician addressed 
himself in the winter of 1864-5 (meantime having written Rigoletto, 
La Traviata, Il Trovatore, I Vespri Siciliani, the first Simon 
Boccanegra, Un Ballo in Maschera and La Forza del Destino, that 
is, a good part of his best operas), he gave special thought and 
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attention to this last act, rewriting the opening chorus throughout, 
as well as the description of the battle’ and the closing hymn. 
And the political situation of 1865 in Italy was no longer that of 
1847. 


* * 


In 1910 there was represented for the first time, at the Paris 
Opéra, the Macbeth of a musician theretofore almost unknown— 
Ernest Bloch; the critics allowed themselves to be influenced by 
the atmosphere of hostility, due to extra-artistic causes, to the 
Geneva composer, and the opera was rejected by the public, to 
await that reversal of judgment for which nearly all works of 
genius appeal in time, but not in vain. In that same year of 1910 
there was published a French translation of the Tragédie de 
Macbeth, by Maurice Maeterlinck, a translation which may well 
claim to be regarded as an exquisite work of art, and as a keen 
and at times genial interpretation of the English tragedy, such as 
only a poet could give us. 

Between these two works the relation does not subsist which 
the reader may have fancied; Bloch utilized an adaptation of the 
tragedy made with taste and stage-craft by Edmond Fleg, and he, 
in turn, was unacquainted with Maeterlinck’s version. But the 
two show an affinity in their conception and interpretation of the 
Shakespearean drama which we conceive to be an authentic 
product of the epoch wherein the two works came to light. Bloch 
and Maeterlinck realized diversely the same conception of the 
spirit of the tragedy; they grasped and threw into relief, above 
all, its subjective, mysterious character; they emphasized the 
shadows and the fantastic lights; in a certain sense they im- 
mobilized the exterior happenings so as to bring out more intensely 
the soul-life of the protagonists. Of course, they did not modify 
the action or suppress any episodes; but their mode of expression 
—in the one, verbal, in the other, musical—delights in accentuating 
those touches of sensibility, those thrills, those evanescent visions 
of the supernatural world, that the Italian musician had repressed 


INot everyone knows that Verdi employed a fugue for the depiction of this battle. 
On Feb. 8, 1865, he wrote to Escudier “‘You will laugh when you hear that I have 
written a fugue for the battle!!! I, who detest everything that smacks of the school! 
But I will say that in this case this musical form can go very well. The way the subjects 
and countersubjects chase each other, and the clash of dissonances, are quite well 
adapted to portray a battle.” It would seem unnecessary to dwell on the significance 
of these words which, in their simplicity, reveal a dramatic conception absolutely new 
at that time and almost prophetic. The second act of Die Meistersinger, with the fugue 
of the Priigelszene, was penned in 1866, i.e., a year later. 
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for reasons noted above. Both Bloch’s Macbeth and that of 
Maeterlinck lost in dynamism what they gained in subjectivity; 
one is tempted to draw a comparison and assert that the version of 
the Belgian poet stands in like relation to the dry and labored 
Italian translation of Carcano, for example, as the musical inter- 
pretation of the Geneva composer to that of the Italian. 

For the rest, it suffices to bear in mind the esthetic epoch in 
which the Macbeth of Ernest Bloch was conceived, between 1903 
and 1906, to perceive therein reflected that peculiar view of life 
and art whence issued its masterpiece—Debussy’s Pelléas et 
Mélisande. Those were the years of crepuscularism, of the sum- 
phony in gray, of the internal tragedy without outcry, of passions 
repressed and entertained without joy, of the annulment of all 
combative energy as opposed to the force of a destiny that is not 
the Greek Fate, no longer a divinity outside of ourselves, but an 
inexorable ananke borne within ourselves, that exists in every 
created thing, in man as in nature, a something apparently inani- 
mate.—This art, of a refinement such as had never been known, 
is a reaction from romanticism and activism; it would be as a 
bath to drown our sorrows, and our joys, too; it denies the utility 
of rebellion and, as ultimate consequence, of action; it raises 
phantoms, evokes a hueless atmosphere, creates a sensibility of 
morbid delicacy. It has been called, in a phrase that is too com- 
prehensive and therefore vague, a decadent art; and yet it has 
given our generation works that will not soon be forgotten, has 
opened unknown horizons, has revealed shortcomings of its rival 
art that we had not perceived before. It completed its cycle— 
Debussy was, in music, its greatest prophet—with the Debussyites 
of the eleventh hour, with whom it has become so sterile and stereo- 
typed as to be only a memory—for some a sad regret. And other 
tendencies rose up against it, victorious in seeming, and first of all 
in Italy. 

One must not suppose, however, that from a strictly musical 
viewpoint or, rather, with respect to the conception of the musical 
drama, the Macbeth of Bloch follows in the wake of Debussy; in 
the QuARTERLY for January, 1921, in a rapid critical sketch of this 
artistic Jewish personality, I drew attention to the features that 
differentiate his opera, taken as a whole, from that of the author 
of Pelléas: Bloch’s opera having rather (as Pizzetti stated before 
me) points of contact with the musical drama of Moussorgsky. 
Here I have desired merely to call attention to the spiritual con- 
ception of Shakespeare’s tragedy that Bloch held in common with 
the psychological atmosphere of his time;—to his ideation and 
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interpretation of the English masterwork in contrast to the concep- 
tion held and realized by Giuseppe Verdi some eighty years before. 

All this might be illustrated ad libitum, setting one passage 
against another all through the tragedy, expressed in much the 
same language by both librettists, so as to show by their musical 
translation the divergence in the orientation of the two composers. 
For example—how the first scene of the tragedy (that of the three 
Witches and their prophecies to Macbeth and Banquo) immedi- 
ately carries us with Bloch’s music into the heart of the drama, 
creating for us an atmosphere sympathetic and suitable for the 
comprehension of the emotional developments in the souls of the 
protagonists! This is not an overture in the sense of the earlier 
opera-writers, a generic preparation for the hearing of what is to 
come; it is part and parcel of all that follows, and something more 
besides—it is the cause of the entire drama; it is like the spark 
that starts the fire. In these Witches Bloch did not see three 
dramatis persone, but the scenic realization of the mysterious, 
obscure, persistent rationale of the tragedy. And he causes them 
to speak with voices that seem to come from a world quite other 
than that of the other characters; these are in very truth those 
infernal beings whereof the prophetic Thane of Cawdor speaks, 
and not the fearsome hags of Piave, who dance—as a contempo- 
rary critic, Casamorata, remarked in the “Gazzetta Musicale di 
Milano” of April 11, 1847—like frisky peasant-women. 

The same observations might be repeated with reference to 
the scene of the apparitions in Act III; there is the same sense of 
terror and obscurity, the same recalcitrance to an inevitable 
fatality; acute string-tremolos, broad waves of muted brasses, 
insistent pedal-points; a gray, uniform harmonic coloration, an 
almost homophonic recitation, a slow, but inexorable, progression. 
(It would be uncharitable to speak of the parallel scene in Verdi’s 
operas, with that ineffable, wonderfully vivacious waltz.) And 
in his last monologue Macbeth lays bare his troubled spirit, with 
its alternations of decision and hesitation, now facing reality and 
environment, and anon with terror-stricken revelations of the 
subconsciousness and the depths of the human heart; a portrayal, 
not of an ambitious tyrant or voluntary delinquent, but rather of 
a plaything in the hand of Destiny; not akin to the czar Boris, 
but to the Prince of Denmark—to that Hamlet with whom, 
according to the most modern Shakespearean criticism, he has 
many psychological traits in common. 

And note, besides, how little weight in the economy of the 
work our present-day musician has accorded to the epilogue of 
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the tragedy, to the dynastic catastrophe of Macbeth and its 
preparation; how the men of action, Macduff and Malcolm, are 
not introduced until the last page; and how, once again, the sense 
of mystery is imparted to the scene by those “voices from the 
forest”’ which are continually approaching and, at first indistinct, 
seem more like “‘voices of the forest” that is taking on life and 
constituting itself an instrument of destiny against Macbeth. 
Bloch felt the symbolic efficacy of a simple ruse de guerre (the 
self-effacement of each soldier behind the broken branch of a 
tree to take the enemy by surprise at their approach). Verdi 
regarded the soldiers as flesh and blood first and foremost, and 
the battle as of men against men, and the victors and the van- 
quished, and the song of thanksgiving after the righteous defeat 
of the tyrant and the triumph of a liberated people. 

There lie before us two conceptions of the tragedy of Macbeth, 
each revealing one aspect thereof; and they coalesce to recon- 
struct the Shakespearean world which is, in truth, formed of ele- 
ments that are real and human, profoundly human, but often 
immersed in an atmosphere that raises them to an impressionistic 
stature, revealing emotions inexpressible in words by normal men 
because embedded in the depths of consciousness. 

Two Macbeths;—we might almost say, two ages and two 
worlds. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











CARING FOR THE VOICE 
By IRVING WILSON VOORHEES 


T is a truism that the average man gives little or no thought 
to the care of his body, which is another way of saying that 
most of us are too busy with other things to think much 

about the most important thing of all, namely, our health. 

If you have just purchased a new automobile, you spend no 
end of time in lifting the hood, inspecting the carburetor and the 
engine, and even watching the glossy body for the first sign of a 
scratch on its well-polished surface. If you are a radio fan, you 
probably make your family miserable by the devotion and care 
which you give to this marvelous mechanism, so simple yet so 
wonderful. The auto must be oiled and greased and cared for 
constantly in order to get the most pleasure out of its use; the 
radio outfit is always in need of new batteries and tubes in order 
that it may serve to bring in distant stations; but how about the 
human battery, which is the brain and nervous system? What 
do you feed it? How do you test it? Well, some think that it 
runs best on alcohol, and as for testing, it is always expected to 
run at full capacity and to answer any demands that can possibly 
be made upon it. The grease cups in the engine become depleted 
and the joints creak with rheumatism; the batteries wear down 
and the machine becomes tottery long before its time; but knowing 
all of these things as we do, it is only in recent days that we have 
come to realize the need of laying up for repairs now and then, 
and of observing the laws of intake of fuel and output of waste. 

Doctors have long since become discouraged with the eternal 
effort of trying to repair body machinery which has worn out 
before any attention was given to its functioning. Warning 
symptoms have been disregarded, the engine has often run past 
the red signal and has come perilously near to disaster, but kind 
Nature has generously granted another lease, and one has gone 
on only to meet the inevitable before it was due. Under the 
agony of pain, or when forced to bed by a fever, the doctor has 
been called “to patch up” the damage, and after he and Nature 
have done their best, the old machine has been whipped up a little 
harder than ever. Now the modern physician has become tired 
of this sort of thing. He wishes to be something more than a 
mere repairman, and prefers to hold the position of advance agent 
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or efficiency engineer whose work is prevention rather than the 
polishing of brass. 

Strangely enough it was a first-class engine boss who had 
something to do with crystallizing the ideas in the mass mind of 
the profession and brought out a practical plan for accomplishing 
a definite end. Over in Philadelphia there is a railroad president 
who is an engine boss and something more,—he is head of the 
great Pennsylvania system, and his job calls for one hundred 
per cent. efficiency every day in the year. One day he sat down 
with his medical adviser and they talked over a plan whereby the 
physician was to make regular examinations at fixed periods to 
see if the body machinery was running as it should, and to take 
the necessary measures to keep it going. The railroad president 
said: “If you can keep me right and in constantly good health, 
I will pay you a large yearly sum, but if you fail I will pay you 
nothing.”” This, in brief, was the agreement which later on was 
drawn up as a legal contract, observing the rights and privileges 
of both parties, as contracts should always do, and for over two 
years it has been working so well that the idea is being applied by 
other important men who are also pleased with the results. 

It was probably this experience which led a little group of 
physicians to speak out at a great convention of the American 
Medical Association held in San Francisco in June, 1923, and to 
recommend regular, periodical examinations for the apparently 
well. The idea gained immediate attention, and it was agreed 
that machinery would be set in motion whereby the various 
county medical societies throughout the country could enlist the 
services of their members in organized groups of physicians who 
would make the examinations and give complete instructions to the 
candidate as to his special needs. To make the plan more impres- 
sive and farther reaching, a group of physicians assembled at a 
meeting of the New York West Side Clinical Society, volunteered 
their services to such of the doctors present who would like to 
have their own physical inventory taken, and now the examina- 
tion of physicians who feel themselves to be perfectly well is about 
to be undertaken. 

But to bring the subject more nearly into line with the pur- 
poses of this article, I shall speak of the importance of examina- 
tions looking toward the proper care of the ear, nose and throat 
in singers and speakers. And to express more clearly what is in 
mind, let me cite a few instances of neglect. 

A singer called up for an appointment, saying that for the 
past six months he had been troubled with nose-bleed. The 
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bleeding came on whenever he bent over to wash his face or lace 
his shoes, or if he chanced to blow his nose a little too vigorously, 
Moreover, there was a good deal of nasal obstruction on the right 
side which had been getting worse for the past month, so that at 
night it was difficult to sleep. Upon examination it was found that 
the right nostril was almost completely stopped up by a very red 
cauliflower-looking mass. Upon touching it with a probe, it 
began to bleed freely, so freely that some of it was captured in a 
glass test tube to be sent to a laboratory for examination. Because 
of the apparently malignant nature of the mass, a piece of it was 
sent to a pathologist for microscopical examination. The report 
came back: “This is a basalcelled carcinoma,” which is a technical 
way of saying that the man had cancer of the nose. Furthermore, 
through precious months he had neglected to get examined and 
had now come into the inoperable class because of the tendency 
to invasion of all other organs of the body. Early diagnosis could 
have led to such measures as operation and radium which might 
well have effected a clinical cure. 

A young lady who came in quite frequently for nose and 
throat treatment because of colds often spoke of her father. Ac- 
cording to her story he had been inconvenienced for a long time 
by difficulty in swallowing and hoarseness. This had become so 
marked that it was painful to take food, but he steadfastly refused 
to go to a doctor because he had always been well, and felt sure 
that it was a minor affair and would “get well itself.” Eventually, 
however, the disability became so great that he accompanied his 
daughter on one of her visits and consented to an examination. 
At this time he had a cancerous involvement of the right tonsil, 
of the soft palate and the post-nasal space. The process had 
extended up the eustachian tube into the right ear and he was 
almost totally deaf from involvement of the auditory nerve as 
well. It was a hard thing to do, but it was necessary to tell him 
that he had cancer in an inoperable form owing to the vast exten- 
sion of the growth and invasion of important structures. Never- 
theless, he was sent to a hospital for radium applications, but even 
this remarkable physical agent failed because of his willful neg- 
lect in waiting to see what might happen if “Nature took its 
course.” 

Another story for purpose of illustration. A tenor had been 
out of voice for about one month because of a “‘laryngitis.”” He 
had been without an engagement and therefore “did not bother 
going to a doctor,” as he had had previous attacks which had been 
“cured by Doctor Time,” as he expressed it. This attack was 
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peculiar, however, in that it did not come on as the result of a 
cold. He could think of no cause for it. At the time he came in 
he was aphonic, totally voiceless, and not feeling at all well, gen- 
erally speaking. It was difficult to swallow, and his appetite was 
about gone. There was also loss of weight, restlessness at night, 
and some nocturnal perspiration which he thought came from 
“weakness.” Examination showed the entire right side of the 
larynx involved by an infiltration which was evidently tubercu- 
lous. This opinion was supported by examination of the lungs, 
which disclosed signs of trouble at both pulmonary apices. The 
neglected condition was now in an advanced stage and not 
amenable to medical or surgical treatment. 

These somewhat gruesome tales are simply recorded out of 
the day’s work, and are in no sense unusual, as every physician 
sees just such instances in his everyday experience. The moral 
of it all is evident, and the slogan which should follow as a sort of 
corollary is “Get Examined.” The Public Health Bureaus are 
using the phrase, “Get examined on your birthday.” While that 
is a good and useful stock expression, why not include a few other 
festal days, such as Ash Wednesday and Good Friday? Disease 
is no respecter of persons, places or dates, and certainly once a 
year is entirely too infrequent to inspect the human dynamo if we 
would have it run as it should. 

If I were asked, What is the greatest foe to keeping an edge 
on the vocal cords? I would answer: Colds. Now, a cold is 
nothing more than an acute bacterial infection of the respiratory 
mucous-membrane superinduced by a lowered resistance of the 
body. There are some people, very few in number, to be sure, 
who never catch cold either because they have established an 
immunity against colds in early childhood or because their body 
resistance is always kept at such a high level that they do not 
succumb to the entrance of bacteria or lodgment of micro-organ- 
isms upon their mucous-membranes. Most mortals, however, 
know only too well that a cold can be something more than merely 
an inconvenience, and from a medical viewpoint certainly can be 
serious,—so serious that it may end fatally. Pneumonia, for 
instance, in spite of all that medical science has done against it, 
still shows a large mortality in statistical records. To be sure, 
only an occasional cold ends in pneumonia, fortunately, but it is 
a sudden and insidious taker of human life, particularly in children 
and in the aged, although those in robust health, who boast of 
never having been sick in their lives, also fall an easy prey to its 


ravages. 
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Closely akin to this matter of catching cold is the question of 
catarrh, which is a word on everybody’s lips, and in many cases a 
word only, as few people have any idea of its significance. 

For present purposes we shall consider catarrh to mean a 
disease of the respiratory mucous-membrane in which the secretion, 
instead of being of normal quantity and quality, is changed in 
both respects in such a way as to cause constant efforts at sneezing, 
hawking, scraping, etc. Very often the secretion from the nasal 
membrane, instead of flowing forward, flows backward into the 
post-nasal space, and is there “hawked”’ out or is swallowed or 
flows down into the larynx, giving rise to the “‘a-hem” sound and 
to various scraping noises. In most instances the cause is an 
acute infection by bacteria, giving rise to a “cold” which does not 
clear up entirely but leaves the respiratory membrane cells so 
changed in structure and function that the subsequent secretion 
from these cells is entirely changed, both in amount and consistency. 
Usually the discharge is of a grayish-white color, and when it 
becomes yellow or green it is called pus. This change commonly 
takes place when a new infection is engrafted upon an old one, 
and if the process extends to the membrane lining of all the 
cavities (sinuses) of the head and the discharge is copious we 
speak of a sinusitis or “‘sinuitis,”” as the modern spelling has it. 
Such a condition is accompanied by headache, nasal stuffiness, 
malaise and general discomfort. Nature is usually capable of 
taking care of the malady in a few days or weeks, but sometimes 
it does not get well spontaneously and we then have to deal with a 
chronic sinus infection, which may be limited to one sinus or may 
involve all eight of them. Not infrequently this pus invades the 
eustachian tubes, the middle ears and mastoid cells, giving rise to 
mastoiditis, a disease which strikes mortal terror to the heart of 
the layman. 

An acute catarrhal infection is usually “self-limited,” that is, 
it tends to spontaneous cure as soon as the defense forces of the 
body become sufficiently strong to overthrow and cast out the 
invading organisms. Occasionally, however, the type of germ is 
so virulent, or the body defences are so weak and inefficient, that 
some complication, such as pneumonia, ensues, or “the cold” 
partially clears up but never is entirely gone. That is, the original 
infecting bacteria fasten themselves on the host and are tolerated 
because they cannot be thrown off, and the patient becomes a 
“chronic carrier” of such bacteria. But still more important is 
the fact that such unfortunate humans can infect others upon 
close contact, such as kissing; and whenever they are subjected 
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to a slight lowering of the body vitality, such as sitting in a draft 
or getting the feet damp, a new infection develops and the patient 
has “‘another cold.” 

Now, as to relief from such a condition, there are two ways of 
attacking the problem. First, the local areas in the nose, throat 
and general respiratory mucous-membrane must be rendered as 
nearly bacteria-free as possible; and, secondly, the general body 
tone must be “built up,” as the expression is, through diet, tonics, 
exercise, and, finally, through vaccines. Unfortunately, the 
patient cannot do very much for himself in such a situation, as it 
requires a physician of broad training and experience to cope with 
such a difficult situation; for the physician must be the executive 
engineer directing the battle against an unseen host, and changing 
the plan of action from time to time as occasion warrants. Some- 
times there are other foci, such as teeth, tonsils or intestines, which 
are harboring and disseminating micro-organisms,—such a condi- 
tion is known as a “focal infection” and is very common in medical 
practice. 

A simple case report will illustrate the points mentioned. A 
singer had been unable to continue her professional work for 
almost one year because of a chronic cough and expectoration of 
pus. Being out of funds, she had entered an institution, an excel- 
lent one, by the way, where the physicians were particularly 
interested in tuberculosis. On account of the chest signs and the 
rather profuse purulent discharge, the case was regarded as 
“pulmonary tuberculosis without tubercle bacilli,” —that is, tuber- 
cle bacilli were, of course, thought to be the cause of the condition, 
but the laboratory investigators had never been able to demon- 
strate their presence. There were good grounds for this conclu- 
sion, and absolutely no blame attaches to the staff, which was com- 
posed of very capable and experienced lung specialists. It so 
happened that a nose and throat specialist examined the case at 
the request of the Medical Director, and he found that the right 
antrum, or cavity, just behind the cheek was full of pus, that this 
was running back into the throat when the patient lay down at 
night, and so was finding its way into the trachea, or windpipe, 
from which location it was coughed up from time to time. Or- 
dinarily, the laryngeal reflexes would not allow the pus to enter, 
but there seems to have been some insensitiveness of the larynx 
and trachea which allowed the inflow of secretion, and this gave 
rise to a tentative diagnosis of tuberculosis of the right lung. 
Radical operation on the antrum removed the focus of infection, 
and after some weeks the patient improved and became clinically 
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well. Of course, after such a long period, there were bound to be 
certain pathological changes in the entire respiratory tract which 
affected the singing voice adversely, and we do not know whether 
this patient was able to earn her living as a singer thereafter or 
not, as she was lost sight of, but the chances were against her. 

Just a word about the tonsils. These little organs are really 
four in number and correspond to the points of the compass, the 
adenoid or pharyngeal tonsil lying above, in the post-nasal space, 
the lingual tonsil situated at the base of the tongue, between it and 
the epiglottis, and the two lateral or faucial tonsils lying on either 
side at the back of the mouth. However, when we speak of the 
tonsils, we usually mean the lateral ones; for it is these which are 
chiefly responsible for the sore throat, fever and general malaise 
from which a great host of people suffer. 

When normal the tonsils probably filter out of the mouth 
certain organisms which it is desirable to keep out of the general 
system, but having fulfilled their mission after one, two or three 
such experiences, they become so diseased as to be a source of 
great annoyance, even danger, to the well-being and life of the 
individual. They then become responsible for repeated attacks 
of acute illness, and, what is worse, may be also the locus minoris 
resistentia for many a severe body ailment, such as chronic heart, 
kidney disease, or that vague and indefinite symptom-complex 
called “rheumatism,” without, let us observe, giving any well- 
marked signs calling attention to their venomous presence. In 
fact, many a general physician whose training leads him to make 
only a cursory examination of the throat, assures the patient that 
he has no tonsils, but the physician of closer and more painstaking 
diagnostic acumen can very often draw back the anterior pillar 
with a blunt hook and disclose cryptic recesses from the depths of 
which débris, reeking with harmful micro-organisms, can be 
removed only to form again almost immediately. 

In such case what is to be done? Unfortunately, there are 
many persons who will not allow their medical adviser to complete 
the cure after a good diagnosis has been made, and of so-called 
“operative interference” they will have none. This is, of course, 
very human, but one should overcome his personal prejudice 
against “the knife,” since experience has shown that burning, 
X-ray and all other non-surgical methods are prolonged and 
inefficient. Normal tonsils are to be left in place, naturally 
enough, and it sometimes becomes a nice question for decision as 
to whether a given pair of tonsils are normal or not, but if frequent 
indisposition has occurred because of their presence, the decision 
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favoring removal is easy, as the probable, or possible, useful 
function is not to be weighed in the balance. 

If I were obliged to make my living by using my voice in 
singing or speaking, I should do two things: 

First, I should take out an insurance policy against the 
monetary loss which is inevitable whenever the voice is out of 
function. A singer who is aphonic is a most pitiable object, for 
along with the local and general malaise and indisposition there is 
the mental anxiety lest the voice never return. This much can be 
said; any loss of voice which is due to a simple laryngeal infection, 
such as takes place during a cold, will get well within a few days 
at most. One week usually suffices, and under careful medical 
management this can be shortened to a day or two, in some 
instances. 

Secondly, I should enter into a contract with some voice 
physician or nose and throat specialist to keep me in good vocal 
condition, and if he failed, I would have it stipulated that no 
reward accrue to him, provided that I lived up to my terms of the 
contract, and appeared for examination or treatment at such 
intervals or times as might be agreed upon. The haphazard 
method of practicing medicine, and seeing patients only when 
they are ill, is going rapidly into the discard. Time has proven 
that we have been very unintelligent in this respect in past years. 
Traditional methods must give way to common sense and to 
modern science. 











HUMOR IN MUSIC 
By HENRY F. GILBERT! 


phrases of music, seem to us funny, cause us to laugh 

involuntarily, to smile, or to feel amused? How are 
these humorous effects obtained, by what means, and on what do 
they depend? And finally, why should these effects of which I 
speak arouse the sense of the comic in us? What causes us to 
laugh or to feel amused? 

These questions have always possessed a most vital interest 
for me. Personally I like to laugh, and my sense of humor I con- 
ceive to be one of my most precious possessions. Bérne says that 
“life would be a slow bleeding to death were it not for poetry,” 
to which I take the liberty of adding that even with poetry it would 
run the risk of being somewhat prosaic, without the sense of humor. 
The sense of humor is not to be decried or by any means belittled, 
for, in its highest manifestation, it is at least a first cousin to philos- 
ophy. It is a great resource against the continuous ills of life, a 
shield against the too serious effect of the tragic, and a sovereign 
remedy and preventive of petty annoyance. When the humorous 
perception is very keen the humorist becomes philosopher and, 
thereby perceiving the fundamental relations, the causes, the 
effects, and the necessitous nature of all parts of life, refuses to 
take any one part too seriously. He even refuses to take himself 
too seriously, and thereby spares himself many a heartache. 

The above, setting forth my opinion and estimate of the 
humorous faculty, and I being somewhat interested in music, it 
is but natural that I should seek to investigate the causes and 
phenomena of the expression of the humorous in the art of tone. 
Before we can investigate the modus operandi by which humor 
is expressed in music we must establish in our minds a comprehen- 
sion of what constitutes the comic: we must arrive at an under- 
standing of what circumstances are necessary to arouse in us the 
sense of the ludicrous. This is the only way in which we can 
decide concerning the essential nature of humor. Schumann 
wrote a short article “On the Comic in Music,” but it is of no 


\ \ 7 HY is it that certain pieces of music, or at least certain 


1Lecture first given by the author at Harvard University, February 19, 1917, 
with Mr. George Copeland at the piano. 
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help to us in our present inquiry, inasmuch as he does not ap- 
proach the subject from a scientific standpoint, but contents 
himself with enthusiastically specifying a few instances which 
appeal to him as humorous, without offering any explanation, 
or attempting any particular analysis. Psychologists tell us that 
our sense of the comic is aroused by unexpected, incongruous 
happenings; by unusual and sudden interruptions of the natural 
or customary order of things. The resulting shock to our sense 
of what might naturally have been expected, if not too severe, 
causes us to smile or to give more boisterous evidence of our 
amusement. Our habitually sane and sober mental balance is 
momentarily disturbed and as a result our risibility is affected. 
It is much the same as though, while out walking, we should 
meet a friend and engage in a theological discussion with him 
concerning the “Fall of Man,” and during the conversation he 
should suddenly and in a totally unexpected manner reach out one 
of his feet and trip us up. It would be some little time before we 
recovered either our physical or mental balance. Our habitually 
sane and sober method of standing—i.e., on our feet—would receive 
a sudden and unexpected interruption. There would be a slight 
physical shock and the “Fall of Man” would be illustrated in a 
most striking and incongruous manner. We should decidedly 
lose our balance for the time being—be knocked off our base— 
and inasmuch as we were not looking for anything of the kind 
we should, for the moment, be the victim of the unexpected. 

Now this is just what happens on the mental plane when we 
appreciate a joke, laugh at a pun, or are filled with the delightful 
feeling of humor at certain happenings, stories, or even musical 
compositions. Somewhere in the pun, the circumstance, the 
story, or the music, will be found the element of the “incongruous” 
or the “unexpected.”’ Indeed, in most, cases the “cream of the 
joke” is that the jarring element, the thing which produces the 
shock, is both incongruous and unexpected. 

To begin at the bottom, a pun, which is said to be the lowest 
form of wit, depends for its effect upon the unexpected use of a 
word which has, or can have, two meanings. One of these mean- 
ings is eminently suitable and fitting to the statement which is 
made, but the other meaning has nothing to do with the matter. 
At the same time this second meaning is strongly implied and in 
fact usually accented, and tends to produce a feeling of confusion 
and incongruity in our minds which results in the arousing of our 
sense of the ridiculous. Some of the best and most perfect ex- 
amples of puns have been furnished us by Tom Hood of jocular 
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memory. Doubtless many of my readers remember the poem 
beginning thus: 
Ben Battle was a soldier bold 
And used to war’s alarms, 


But a cannon ball took off his legs, 
So he laid down his arms. 


By the time we get to “arms’”’ in the last line most of us will admit 
the unexpected appearance of the double meaning, also the in- 
congruity of the implied secondary meaning, and there can be no 
doubt that our amusement has been started—touched off, as it 
were—by the slight shock which has been given to the matter-of- 
fact and rather sericus mood established by the first three lines. 

I have analyzed the pun thus minutely because it affords the 
most brief, concentrated, and obvious example of the operation 
of the elements of humor as above specified. An examination of 
stories, plays or poems which are humorous in their intent, or a 
thoughtful observation of a circumstance which impresses us as 
funny, will always reveal the presence of one or more of these 
elements. 

The habitual state of mind of most of us in this matter-of- 
fact world is rather neutral, neither too much cast down nor, on 
the other hand, over-merry. This is indicated by a certain gravity 
of demeanor with which we go about our affairs. One never fails 
to perceive in the majority of persons a kind of unconscious but 
absolutely implicit trust in the inviolability of custom. Their 
actions indicate that it is well nigh impossible for them even to 
imagine that things are not going on in the same old way, forever, 
and that certain effects will not follow certain causes with the 
certainty of death or taxes. 

But now let a slight but totally unlooked-for thing happen— 
something of an incongruous nature, such as a tired cab horse 
attempting to take a bite of a green awning under the impression 
that it is hay, or a man stepping into a puddle by accident and 
spoiling his ten-cent shine—and the shock to our habitually grave 
and matter-of-fact condition of mind will be similar to a rap 
administered to a bowlful of jelly. The placidity of our gravity 
will be disturbed and we mayhap will shake with mirth. 

It is, however, a commonplace of psychology that the bases 
of humor and of tragedy are the same. That is to say, that in a 
tragic happening as in a comic circumstance there are the same 
elements of “unexpectedness,” of “‘incongruity,” and of “shock.” 
For instance, let us imagine a workman to be employed laying 
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bricks at, say, the fourth story of a building under construction. 
Instead of placing a certain brick where it naturally would be 
placed the brick slips from his fingers and falls. Here we have the 
element of “incongruity” inasmuch as the brick, instead of fitting 
into the customary and proper place, flies off in a manner and in 
a direction which was never intended either by the workman or 
by the manufacturer of the brick. Now, although this occurrence 
—we will say—takes place in a comparatively unfrequented street, 
yet it happens that a pedestrian arrives in front of the aforesaid 
building just in time to receive the brick on the top of his head. 
Here we have the element of unexpectedness. Nothing in the 
man’s past experience or in our own experience could have led us 
to expect that such a thing would happen as it did. And finally, 
there can be no doubt as to the shocking effect on the mind of 
any one who happened to observe the circumstance. 

But now let us imagine the same occurrence of the accidentally 
dropped brick with the tragic conclusion left out. There shall be 
no pedestrian and no broken head. In this case we have all the 
psychological elements present which were present in the first 
instance—unexpectedness, incongruity and shock—but now the 
shock is so slight that the occurrence will, in all probability, give 
rise to the comic emotion on the part of an observer. 

Given the elements of unexpectedness and incongruity; 
whether a certain occurrence—or the narrative of an imaginary 
occurrence—produces a comic or a tragic effect upon us, depends 
upon the degree in which our minds are shocked thereby. Too 
much of a shock will destroy all aspect of comicality; whereas in 
certain instances which affect us as indisputably comic, the shock 
may be so slight as to consist of no more than a momentary 
interruption or slight disturbance of our habitual gravity. 


II 


Now, having determined that unexpectedness and incon- 
gruity are necessary elements of the comic, let us see how these 
ideas are applied in music with the object of producing a humorous 
effect. 

Every one knows the Andante from Haydn’s Surprise Sym- 
phony. This is the movement in which a somewhat prosaic, 
but on the whole contented and charming mood, is established 
by a blithe little melody in Haydn’s best manner. This mood 
of true German “Gemiithlichkeit”’ is of a sudden rudely interrupted 
by a fortissimo bang on the kettle-drum and wind-instruments. 
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We hardly expected this, so we are both shocked and surprised. 
However, as we are not hurt we are more inclined to laugh than 
cry. The incongruous element is also present, as the loud bang 
on the kettle-drum is certainly “out of whack” with the com- 
fortable and contented mood of what went before. Although this 
joke was originally contrived to overcome the somnolent tendencies 
of a London audience, it is funny today even in America, where 
everyone makes a point of being as wide awake as possible. In 
this particular specimen of musical humor the elements are as 
obvious as they are in the pun; and, like the pun, this kind of 
thing will not bear repetition. Haydn was evidently keen enough 
to know this, as he cracks the joke but once in the whole course 
of the movement. 


Ex.I 
Haydn: beginning of Andante, “Surprise Symphony” 
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From Haydn to Debussy is a long jump, but this modern, 
mystical and elusive minded Frenchman evidently had a keen 
sense of humor, and his experiments toward its expression deal 
with such fundamental aspects of music that they rightly find a 
place here. That rhythm is the basis of music is a commonplace 
of knowledge, and that we habitually think music in regular 
rhythms is a commonplace of custom. That is to say, humanity 
has been brought up and habituated for a long time to think that 
the strongest accent must necessarily fall on the first beat of the 
musical measure; that this shall be followed by a weaker accent, 
and so on. Now, whether a person knows this consciously or 
feels it unconsciously, the result is the same. The custom is so 
firmly imbedded in our minds that it seems natural. Therefore 
any arrangement of accents which contradicts and violates this 
apparently natural one produces a slight shock to our sense of 
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what might naturally have been expected. We cannot help being 
conscious of incongruity, and from this frequently arises a sense 
of the comic. It is a musical way of saying ““No you don’t!” In 
Debussy’s “Preludes” for piano, Book I, the piece called ‘“Min- 
strels” illustrates this rhythmic eccentricity, which has a de- 
cidedly comic tendency. “General Lavine” in “Preludes,” Book 
II, also illustrates it in perhaps an even more marked manner. 
In the “Children’s Corner” the humorous effect of ‘“Jumbo’s 
Lullaby” also depends upon the same principle—irregular and 
eccentric rhythm; and in “Golliwogg’s Cake-walk” in the same 
collection, Debussy, perceiving the humorous possibilities of rag- 
time, has attempted to make use of it with the same end in view. 
This last experiment is, to my mind at least, not so successful as 
the others, and quite naturally so, as Debussy here works in a 
rhythmic medium not by any means native to either himself or 
his country. 
Ex. IT 


From “Minstrels” 
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From Cake-walk” 
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Ragtime, an American invention, has certainly the elements 
of humor in it. Its very life depends upon this rhythmic side- 
stepping of the usual, the expected, the customary. But rich as 
it is in potentiality, in suggestive possibility, it is as yet unrefined, 
crude art-material, as it were. It has by no means attained the 
dignity and development of art, and its humorous character at 
present is on the circus order: more of the nature of musical horse 
play than anything else. Yet the principle of humor is actually 
there and it but waits the powerful and magic touch of genius to 
become something artistically valuable and truly distinctive. 





To find the spirit of comedy fully and artistically expressed, 
however, in all its various degrees from rough and clownish humor 
to the most delicate sparklings of ironic wit, one must turn to 
Wagner’s Meistersinger. The genius of Wagner seems to have 
been marvellously universal. For, whatever mood of the human 
spirit he touched, it seems to be expressed with equally convincing 
power. The tragic, the grand, the heroic, the tender, and the 
humorous, all seem to receive an equally vivid and illuminating 
presentation by the force of his genius. 

Now, the tune with which the Prelude of the Meistersinger 
opens is a sturdy, pompous, dignified, and full-blooded tune, which 
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becomes identified subsequently with the “Masters” and their 
musical-art guild. It well shadows forth their solid self-satisfaction 
and assumed dignity. 


Ex. IV 


EP 





But this tune is later in the Prelude travestied and made 
fun of. Its rhythm is somewhat trivialized and its originally 
pompous phrases (which have been ignominiously compressed by 
means of diminution) are now hurried over in a most amusing 
manner. To make matters worse, the somewhat hollow dignity 
of the original tune is most deliciously punctured by the staccato 
notes of the wood-wind instruments upon which it is now played. 


Ex. V > 
molto staccato 





As we have previously heard this tune in all its massive 
dignity, and also orchestrated in a manner befitting that dignity, 
the incongruity of hearing it thus rhythmically and instrumentally 
made fun of gives us an unexpected shock. 

The possibilities of the orchestra as a powerful adjunct in 
the expression of the humorous are well known. It can intensify 
the humorous as well as every other kind of emotion. A piece of 
music which is presented through the medium of the orchestra can 
be compared to an unorchestrated piece (or one written for piano), 
as an oil painting can be compared to a pencil drawing. All the 
lines of the design are present in the pencil drawing, but when this 
drawing is colored properly these very lines have more meaning, 
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more life, and more character. So the orchestra can make that 
which is inherently humorous appear more so if it is orchestrated 
with sufficient skill. Also, owing to the manifold possibilities of 
the orchestra, a piece of music which is not in itself humorous can 
be orchestrated in such a manner as to give it a humorous effect. 
We all know the staid and grave quality of the Bassoon, or the 
Tuba, for instance. The most natural character of these instru- 
ments is solid and dignified, well suited for sustaining bass notes 
ofthe harmony. One would not naturally think of them as lightly 
skipping about or playing graceful or rapid passages. But now 
if either of them is suddenly called upon to execute a rapid passage 
or one of considerable floridity, the effect is so unexpected and in- 
congruous that it is funny. It produces a similar effect upon us 
as, an undertaker performing a jig at a funeral or a fat man 
making frantic efforts to catch a car and tearing his shirt in the 
process. 

But such effects as this are hardly musical humor. The 
comical effect lies more in the manner of presentment than in the 
thing itself. It is somewhat as if a comic actor should recite a 
serious poem and so burlesque it in his manner of delivery as to 
make us laugh. On the other hand, when the music is humorous 
in itself the orchestra can so very much heighten the comic effect 
that it often seems as if it depended entirely upon the orchestration. 


There is such a delicate line to be drawn here between what is comic’ 
in itself, and what is comic through the manner of its presentation, 


that no general remarks of any value can be offered. Each par- 
ticular case requires its own special analysis. 

To return to the Meistersinger: Although the music of the 
Meistersinger is full of all shades of humor, and this humor is ex- 
pressed now in the music itself, now in the orchestration, and now 
in both at the same time, it is nevertheless rather an unsatisfactory 
thing to analyze for specimens of pure musical humor. For, being 
an opera, it has a libretto, which is literature, and inasmuch as it 
is presented with action and scene, it is drama. As the libretto 
is a masterpiece of humor and even the scene and action is fre- 
quently funny by itself, we can never be sure whether our sense 
of the comic is aroused by the libretto, by the scene, by the music, 
or by a combination of all three. Particularly hard is it to unravel 
the proportion of humor contributed by each factor. Beck- 
messer’s serenade in Act II is a case in point. Here is undoubtedly 
true musical humor. Witness the awkward and unusual succession 
of intervals in certain of the phases; the grotesque and unbeautiful 
abuse of the fourth; the pauses upon most unexpected notes; the 
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ridiculously out-of-joint phrases; and lastly the stilted, haphazard, 
hit-or-miss accompaniment on the lute. 


Ex. VI 





Beckmesser oN fm 
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All this produces in the musical mind a delicious sense of the 
ridiculous. We are conscious of all sorts of musical incongruities 
and are shocked just enough thereby to set our sense of the ludi- 
crous agoing. But the scene is also very funny, and the libretto. 
Sachs’ banging away with his shoemaker’s hammer at Beck- 
messer’s mistakes, Beckmesser’s ill adapted words to his own 
awkward music, the ridiculous nature of the scene, and in fact 
the whole business: all these things contribute to our sense of the 
comic; but who shall say how much of this is due to each? 

Though the opera “Carmen” is likewise open to all the above 
objections, there is one example of true musical humor in it which 
is so delicious that I cannot forbear speaking of it. It is at the 
beginning of the second scene in Act I. Soldiers are about to 
come upon the stage and we are put in the proper and fitting frame 
of mind by a decidedly military sounding fanfare upon the trum- 
pets. Then begins a rather martial sounding tune with regularly 
stepping rhythm. But this tune is at the beginning played by 
two piccolo-flutes in a very high octave and has a most ridiculously 
trivial effect, especially coming, as it does, immediately after the 
bold fanfare of the trumpets. The tune itself is rather a take-off 
on the customary pomposity of military music, and this, combined 
with its triviality of presentation, gives us such a combination of 
incongruities that the effect is extremely amusing. 

Ex. VI 
Trumpets (tst time p, 2nd time f) 
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Incidentally, this music is exquisitely appropriate to the 
scene, which consists in the antics of a lot of street gamins who 
imitate on a small scale the evolutions of the military; but this is 
really not germane to our inquiry. 

Only a few of the decidedly comic effects in which modern 
music abounds can be mentioned here. Anything like a complete 
list is, on the face of it, impossible. Nevertheless, mention must 
be made of the delicious musical wit of the modern French com- 
posers, particularly Chabrier in the Joyeuse Marche, the Bourrée 
Fantasque and the Espafta Rhapsody. 

Richard Strauss must also be mentioned as a most consum- 
mate humorist in tones. His humorous masterpiece Till Eulen- 
spiegel certainly abounds in the most piquant and mirth-provok- 
ing contrasts. The motive of Till himself is a little masterpiece, 
a true musical joke with all the witty sparkle of unexpectedness 
and intervallic incongruity. True to the character of Strauss’ 
hero, its melodic inflection is always just as you expected—it 
wouldn’t be. 





And the Rosenkavalier—what a museum of humorous musical ef- 
fects! And what a charm of surety, of mastery, and of the resultant 
freedom, lies over it all. 

Enough has been said to show that the humorous in music, 
that which arouses our sense of the ludicrous, arises from a juxta- 
position of two elements which do not naturally or customarily 
go together; such as sudden and unexpected rhythmic effects, 
unusual harmonizations, queer intervallic successions, freak or- 
chestrations, etc. But not all of these effects are necessarily funny. 
Many there are who aim to be funny but miss the mark, for in 
this as in other things it takes genius to carry it off. So much for 
the comic. 
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The foregoing examples are all illustrative of the spirit of the 
Comic. I have thus far concerned myself entirely with Humor 
as Comedy. The comic depends very largely upon the exis- 
tence of the incongruous. But there is another species of humor 
which does not depend upon the presence of the incongruous; 
which is not necessarily comic: which can in no sense be regarded 
as a joke: and yet which is nevertheless true humor. In the 
truly comic or ludicrous there is always present somewhat of the 
ridiculous, but in the kind of humor of which I now speak the 
element of the ridiculous is absent. It can best be described by 
such words as mirth, merriment, or joviality, and frequently arises 
from a pure exuberance of good feeling. It is a sportive and 
lightsome way of looking at things, largely depending upon our 
well-being or our freedom from the pressure of the more serious 
concerns of life. It is at least first cousin to that feeling popularly 
known as “good humor.”’ It is by no means a superficial feeling; 
its lightsomeness does not spring necessarily from superficiality; 
but rather does it indicate a superior quality, a detachment from 
that which would darken our horizons, an escape from dull care, a 
dancing freedom of the spirit. 

The laughter of children at play frequently springs from this 
cause alone. The pressure of care is non-existent for them as 
yet, and the world is a place for laughter, happiness and frolic. 
Where the adult fails to see that any thing of a comical nature 
has happened, the child is filled with apparently uncaused 
merriment and mirthfulness. 

Literature is replete with examples of the expression of this 
feeling. Many of the delicate and quasi-philosophical Wonder 
Stories of Hans Christian Andersen, the poetic chapters of Jean 
Paul, or the inimitable paragraphs of our own Charles Dickens, 
are splendid examples of it. In these writings the element of the 
comic, although frequently present, takes second place. It is not 
the principal thing. But the humor is indisputable. 

Now, a superficial but extensive survey of music seems to 
reveal the fact that the expression of the purely comic is not one 
of music’s strong points. But in the expression of this second 
species of humor—the non-comical variety—music certainly ex- 
cels. One can easily think of a hundred examples of music which 
can truly be described as “merry,” to one which can be said to be 
truly “comical.” 
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Many persons are misled by the title ““Humoreske,” given 
to so many musical pieces, into looking in vain for something com- 
ical in the aforesaid pieces. The comical in the majority of these 
pieces is not present, nor do I believe it was intended to be present. 
But the kind of humor which is intended to be expressed is entirely 
of the second species—merriment, frolic, and fun—and when this 
is taken into consideration I, for one, believe these pieces to be 
very rightly named. Grieg’s ““Humoresken,”’ for instance, must 
naturally be considered as belonging to this class, although at 
the date of their publication (about 1865) they did exhibit a 
certain incongruity with the then existent harmonic usages. But 
the incongruity is too slight to justify and excuse the title on that 
ground alone. Rather does the title serve as an excuse for such 
incongruity. The spirit of the pieces is certainly one of careless 
and happy gayety, pure non-comical good humor; mild fun, in 
other words. 

Ex. X 


7 Grieg, Humoreske No. 3 
Allegretto 





The expression of the kind of humor of which I now speak is, 
moreover, not at all confined to those pieces which are entitled 
*“‘Humoreske.”’ Quite the contrary; by far the greater number 
which breathe this merry spirit have either no titles at all, or are 
called something quite different. The title has little to do with 
the matter and is frequently added merely as an afterthought or 
possibly to serve as guide and mood-indicator to the musically 
helpless. In fact, this very title of ““Humoreske,” it appears, was 
quite frequently applied not as indicating anything either of a 
comical or even merry nature, but merely in justification of a cer- 
tain eccentricity which a composition possessed. This practice 
was based either consciously or unconsciously upon the mis- 
conception that incongruity, eccentricity, or unusuality, necessarily 
constituted humor. As we have seen, incongruity does not 
necessarily mean comedy. It may just as well mean tragedy, if 
pushed far enough. 

As an illustration, how many of Haydn’s rondos, minuets, 
piano pieces, movements of symphonies, quartets, etc., are delicious 
expressions of this non-comic but merry and jovial humor. Many 
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of his pieces might fairly be said to “bubble” with it, as the Gipsy 
Rondo, for instance: 


Ex. XI 
From Haydn’s Rondo 





In fact, Haydn may be called the first of the modern humor- 
ists in music, and perhaps a larger percentage of his compositions 
are humorous (in this non-comic but merry manner) than those 
of any other composer. Mozart has ever and anon a merry bit, 
but on the whole he has more dignity than Haydn, and dignity 
and humor are rather poor bedfellows. However, such pieces 
as the Minuet from the Symphony in Ep simply radiate the merry 
and sportive. 


Ex. XII 
Mozart, Minuet from the Eb Symphony 





Beethoven was certainly a most whimsical and joke-loving 
individual, and much is usually made of the element of humor 
said to be so apparent in many of his compositions. But regarding 
those effects which Beethoven may have intended to be comic— 
owing to their then incongruity—the spirit of comedy has largely 
faded for us, as they no longer affect us as incongruous. The 
classic example in the Sixth Symphony, where the Oboe appar- 
ently comes in too late, and the Fagotto confines himself to a few 
somewhat uncertain notes, is, I contend, not musical humor at all. 
For the fun does not here depend upon the music (which in itself 
is quite beautiful), but upon the imaginary picture of the semi- 
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intoxicated village band which we have been told it was intended 
to call up. 

The scherzos of Beethoven’s symphonies are ordinarily pointed 
out as examples par excellence of his humorous proclivity; but of 
the two most commonly specified, that of the Third Symphony 
certainly contains no suggestion of the “comic,” but at most ex- 
presses the “good humor’’-ous emotion. The scherzo of the Fifth 
Symphony, however, does contain an indisputably comic effect. 
It occurs in the second section of the piece, where the double- 
basses play a somewhat rapid passage in eighth-notes. Berlioz 
compares these double-basses to would-be “frolicsome elephants,” 
but the effect, while undoubtedly funny, is, I must point out, of the 
same species as similar effects on the bassoon or tuba of which I 
have already made mention. The same passage when played 
upon the piano is not humorous, therefore the humor lies more in 
the manner of its presentation (i.e., the character of the instru- 
ment upon which it is played) than in the music itself. 

The Eighth Symphony, again—usually regarded as Beet- 
hoven’s most complete expression of humorous emotion—is a 
good example of the inability of music to express the “comic”’; 
but is, on the other hand, a fine example of its ability to express 
the mirthful, fun-loving, non-comical species of humor. How- 
ever much we may be historically assured that certain boisterous 
jokes were intended, these jokes, as jokes, have largely evaporated 
in the passage of the years, whereas the fun-loving and charm- 
ingly “good humor’’-ous quality of most of it remains in evidence, 
unmistakably. 

In Schumann, again, we have the decidedly humorous quality. 
What exuberance does the First Symphony not show, and how 
“merry” is the last movement! In it one again feels the mirthful 
and “bubbling” quality already referred to in regard to Haydn. 


Ex. Xi 
Schumann, Symphony I, 4th mov't. 
animato 





To render yet more clear that of which I speak, let anyone 
compare Schumann and Chopin. Schumann possessed and ex- 
pressed the merry mood; Chopin apparently did not, for nowhere 
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in the latter’s compositions do I remember a free and unlimbered 
expression of it. One always senses the presence of the tragic, 
or the sentimentally romantic, at least, in the background. 

The expression of the humorous in the tone art is very largely 
a modern development. It is part of the expansion, the broaden- 
ing of the art of music which logically followed its emancipation 
from the Church. The Church is indeed the mother whose hand 
rocked the cradle of our modern art. But in the same way that 
a boy does not become a man until he has cut loose from his 
mother’s apron-strings, as the saying goes, so the art of music did 
not attain its present mature development until it ceased to be 
devoted well-nigh exclusively to the service of the Church. One 
usually does not smile when engaged in Divine Service. But 
since this cutting loose of music the art has appeared to smile; 
to laugh; and to make merry in pure exuberance at its new-found 
freedom. I do not speak of the present day, for just now a frown 
of self-conscious seriousness appears to have overclouded the face 
of music. But during the last three hundred years—say the 
seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries—the gradual 
growth in the possibility of expression of comedy, wit, and merri- 
ment by music, is very apparent and must certainly delight all 
those who, like myself, are possessed of a sympathetically humor- 
ous temperament. 








A STUDY OF JUGOSLAV MUSIC 
By ANTUN DOBRONIC 


N the sense of a something conscious and intentional, an “‘art”’ 
in the meaning we assign the word to-day, it is not until the 
ninth century of the Christian era that musical composition 

may be said to have come into being. And from that time onward 
and until the first decades of the century past, only the Latin and 
Teutonic nations have cultivated this creative field. 

The task which confronted these creators of art-music was 
a great and difficult one. First of all, amid the chaos of national- 
istic, often divergent musical elements they had to find the con- 
necting threads which united the elements in question. This 
done, it was necessary to master them technically, give them 
psychological and esthetic content and architectonic form. It 
was the fact that the crystallization and harmonious welding of 
these factors was in the first instance an intellectual task which 
led Thomas Aquinas (1227-1274) to give music “‘first place among 
the seven liberal arts,” and declare it “the most noble of modern 
sciences.”” And this intellectual factor in Latin and Teuton 
musical creation reveals itself, at times more openly, at others 
with greater reserve, until well nigh the middle of the nineteenth 
century is reached. 

Yet that the intellectual factor is not the only valid and con- 
clusive one in musical creation, that the intellect cannot express 
all, is proven by the fact that even among the ancient Greeks the 
“harmonici,” so called, stressed the claims of emotion, of sensi- 
bility in music, in opposition to the speculations of their oppo- 
nents, the “canonici,”” who attached greater importance to the 
intellectual aspect of the art of tone. Hence it is not strange that 
among the Latin and Teuton races there were recurring attempts 
to oppose the dictates of the heart to those of reason. The most 
recent and most powerful of these attempts to lend musical 
creative effort a new vitality was made in Romanic and Germanic 
lands during the first half of the nineteenth century, influenced 
by the suggestions of romantic idealogy, and as a reaction against 
the centuried pedantry and formalism of the classicists. This 
attempt was successful only in part. Yet, though it resulted in 
the production of a number of estimable works, these works as a 
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whole betrayed an actual decadence of Latin-Teutonic musical 
expression. The reason for this failure lay in the fact that when 
the Latin and German romanticists tried to rejuvenate their art 
by the introduction of folk-song elements, the folk-song itself was 
disintegrating, owing to the impenetration of the anti-folkwise 
influence of modern civilization. 

It is quite in character that after slumbering for centuries the 
musical genius of the Slavic peoples should have begun to awaken 
only during the heyday of European romanticism. The reason 
must be sought for in the fact that among the Slavs romanticism— 
as is still the case in their living folk-melody to-day—already had 
found a positive Slavic racial mode of expression, one coupled with 
an inner creative force. It was owing to this that Slavic musical 
romanticism initiated its appearance on the world stage by tearing 
down the traditional and accepted musical forms of the rest of 
Europe, and presenting itself from the first in a revolutionary 
guise. 

Chronologically, the path of these revolutionary tendencies 
was blazed by Glinka (1782-1857) among the Russians; by 
Lisinski (1819-1854), the creator of the first Croatian opera, 
among the Southern Slavs; Moniuszko (1820-1879) among the 
Poles; and Smetana (1824-1884) among the Czechs. Yet the 
real fire of Slavic creative genius did not blaze forth until a some- 
what later period, flaring up gloriously in Moussorgsky (1839- 
1881), the most gifted of the Russian “Five’’; and only in our own 
day has it found its most ideal expansion in the works of Igor 
Stravinsky. The stimulus of the Slavic musical revolution was so 
great that western European musical creative effort largely reacted 
to it, moved by the desire for some new and vitalizing factor in 
musical composition. Thus the Slavs now are repaying the Latin 
and Teuton peoples for the technique of composition which they 
accepted from those races. 

It would seem as though history, long ago, had assigned a 
highly important réle to the Jugoslavs among the Slavic peoples; 
a réle they were destined to enact, not only in the more specifically 
Slavonic lands, but on a wider cultural stage as well. Occupying 
the northern portion of the Balkan peninsula, where the latter as 
a compact whole embraces the lands lying between the Adriatic 
and Agean seas, the Jugoslav countries have supplied a corridor 
connecting Asia and Europe. This being the case, their inhabi- 
tants naturally have been influenced, religiously and poetically, 
culturally and economically, by two conflicting currents of ideas 
emanating respectively from the East and from the West. 
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The consequences of this dual influence brought to bear on 
the Jugoslavs have been both advantageous and disadvantageous. 
As regards its older musical culture, certain sections of what is 
known as Jugoslavia to-day could hold their own, musically, with 
other countries of their time. Numerous monuments, for instance 
—some of them dating back to the eleventh century—have been 
preserved, and show beyond doubt that in the northern and north- 
western part of present-day Jugoslavia the cult of pure Gregorian 
music was widely diffused. We find the name of a certain Ivan 
listed as a manufacturer of organs as early as 1546, and an organ 
in Lepoglava still includes parts of the original instrument built in 
1649. It also seems worth noting that a famous Slav organ 
manufacturer, Peter Nakich (1700- ?) of Dalmatia, whose factory 
was located in Venice, supplied litoral Jugosiavia and Italy with 
some five hundred first-class instruments. 

In all the provinces—Croatia, Dalmatia, Slavonia, Styria, 
Carinthia and Carniola—at the courts of the reigning princes and 
in the castles of the feudal aristocracy, there were, toward the end 
of the fifteenth century, musicians of every kind—singers, flutists, 
guitarists, hornplayers and drummers, who came from Italy, 
France, Germany and Turkey, and whose numbers gradually were 
swelled by many local musicians and performers. Before the end 
of the Middle Ages theatrical representations had been inaugurated 
by Turks and Turkicized Slavs in Serbia, and in the lands which, 
like Bosnia, Novibazar, Herzegovina, Banat (Hungary), were 
under Moslem rule. In the northern parts of Jugoslavia, under 
the influence of the German Jesuits, dramatic! works were pre- 
sented, and in the “coast land” portion the influence of Italien 
churchmen and musicians led to the performance of the Italian 
rappresentazioni sacre. Even in the old Slav biblical drama Od 
muke spasitelja of 1456, a “Passion Play” still in existence, music 
had an important part; and in the course of time the music of the 
“Passion” performances became so important that there is reason 
to believe the Slav “‘Passion Play” rose to the same high level of 
presentation as in the rest of Europe. These traditional versions 
of sacred drama were a cherished racial possession and so deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people that the Prikazivanje Zivota 
sv. Lovrinca (Play of the Life of St. Lawrence) was still given as 
late as the year 1837. 

1Trans. Note. The Slav peoples settled on the Balkan Peninsula at the end of 
the sixth century and accepted Christianity in the ninth century. The western part 
(Slovenia, Croatia-Slavonia and Dalmatia) came under the influence of the Roman 


Catholic Church and Western civilization; the eastern part (Serbia and Montenegro), 
under the Eastern Orthodox Church and the Byzantine culture. 
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It also is interesting to note that in the city of Dubrovnik, 
which long flourished as an independent aristocratic republic and 
reached a high cultural level, music played an important part in 
the production of secular dramas. It is a matter of record that 
the dramas and comedies of such old Ragusan writers as Drii¢, 
Naljeskovié, Gundulié and, in particular, Palmotié, included 
many musical elements. It is even thought, with good reason, 
that Palmotié’s Atlanta (1692), to which Isprazni composed the 
music, and his Danica, were actual operatic works, set to music 
throughout, and that in Dubrovnik—of course the works were 
written in the early Italian style—the first operas composed in a 
Slavic tongue were produced. 

Among local musical lights of the time we find mentioned 
Father Gavro Tamparié or (the Latinized form of the name) 
Tamparica, Pater Provincial et cesaree musices, born in 1526, who 
died at the end of the seventeenth or the beginning of the eighteenth 
century; and Father Benedict Babié¢, born in the early part of the 
sixteenth century and dying in 1591, “the first among organists”’ 
and author of many musical compositions. The cult of music, in 
fact, was so widespread in Dubrovnik that the classic Italian vocal 
polyphony flourished in this congenial ground. 

Music schools were in existence among the Slovenes of the 
northwestern portion of present-day Jugoslavia (Carinthia, Car- 
niola, Styria, and the Litoral) as long ago as the seventeenth 
century. In 1692 an Academia Operosorum was established, 
out of which, in 1702, was evolved an Academia Philarmonicorum, 
which devoted itself to the German classics. (Haydn and Beet- 
hoven were its honorary members.) The “Philharmonische 
Gesellschaft” still exists as a specifically Jugoslav institution; for 
although it had its ups and downs in the course of centuries it has, 
somehow, managed to “carry on” to the present day, and thus 
ranks as one of the oldest extant musical institutions of all 
Europe. 

The natural musical aptitude of the Jugoslav race is witnessed 
to by the fact that in ages past its musicians already had contri- 
buted to the musical culture of other nations. Among musicians 
of this class were the Carinthian Jacob Petelin or Hiindl (1550- 
1559), better known under the name of Gallus, cantor of St. John’s 
Church in Prague, the contemporary of Orlando di Lasso and 
acclaimed as “‘the German Palestrina’; the famous Istrian violinist 
and theorist Giuseppe Tartini (1692-1770), the correct Slavic form 
of whose name is Tartan; and Giovanni Mane Giornovichi (1745- 
1804), the well-known violinist and composer. 
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These facts are adduced only to make clear that the inhabi- 
tants of those countries now known as Jugoslavia had successfully 
cultivated the art of music in times past; that in certain given 
sections, where conditions were favorable, music flourished as 
naturally as among other European peoples culturally more ad- 
vanced; and that individual musicians could compete with success 
with those of other lands. 

However, this, and similar art-music we have mentioned, 
never became diffused among the masses of present-day Jugo- 
slavia. For, quite independently of this “learned music,” the rank 
and file of the people always has satisfied and still continues to 
satisfy its craving for musical expression in a manner altogether 
different, in the folkwise melody which is the common heritage 
of peasant populations of all races the world over. 

“Do you want me to chant or to sing?” said a Jugoslav peasant 
to Ludwick Kuba, the well-known collector of Slavonic folk-music 
when the latter had asked him to sing something. 

“What do you mean by singing and what do you mean by 
chanting?” asked Kuba. 

“Well, you see, they chant in the cities and we sing in the 
villages,”’ declared the son of the soil. 

In this “village song,”’ this strictly personal mode of Jugoslav 
folkwise musical expression, is hidden the true inwardness of the 
development of Jugoslav music in its art-forms, a secret which has 
been awaiting discovery for over a thousand years. Incidentally, 
it cannot be gainsaid that the folk-music of the Jugoslavs represents 
one of the most interesting phenomena to be found in the entire 
range of folk-music. It represents a tonal bridge linking the imme- 
diate present with the ancient past, the Orient and the Occident, 
Asia and Europe. To grasp the truth of this statement it is neces- 
sary to discuss the ontogeny and phylogeny of Jugoslav folk-melody 
and the general development of Slavic musical composition. 

In travelling through the various parts of the geographical 
complex now known to us as Jugoslavia we may observe that even 
primitive village song differs widely in various localities. Not- 
withstanding this fact, however, in the final analysis all these dif- 
ferences disclose themselves as variants of one and the same thing. 
Slavonic folk-song, despite its individual diversity, harks back to 
one and the same source. Of all these various types of Slavonic 
folk-song the most primitive are unquestionably those known as 
the ojkanje and the treskanje melodies. 

The ojkanje—be it solo or duet, and with or without violin 
accompaniment—is characterized by two peculiarities. The first 
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is that the song begins and closes with a section in which the musi- 
cal tones are vocalized exclusively on the word oj (oi) which_con- 
stitutes the ojkanje in the stricter meaning of the term. The 
second is that the text of any folk-song whatsoever may be sung 
to the medial section of the ojkanje. As regards melody and 
rhythm the entire ojkanje is sung in accordance with the scheme 
which follows: 





Part I Part IT Part DI 
Absolute undesignated Rhythmic declamation of text according Same as at first 
pe legge to designated tone: 

a HhHAADH DID a 
oj de-der, po-bro, da ga sa - pje-va-mo 0) ene 


It goes almost without saying that the melody sung to the 
syllable oj (first and third sections) is the oldest and most primitive 
portion of these songs. For it is music which has nothing what- 
ever to do with any “system”’; it is tune existing in a primal stage 
of its evolution. This oj section of the Slavic ojkanje, in fact, is 
regarded as a survival of those primal tune fragments which were 
the original source of all musical systems, and which have disap- 
peared among most civilized nations as completely as among the 
majority of the Slavic peoples. Aside from savage aboriginal 
tunes, similar musical survivals have been traditionally preserved 
only among the desert Arabs. 

A schematic analysis of the musical example already given 
shows convincingly that only the singing of the syllable 0j7—the 
first and third sections of these ojkanje songs—impresses the lis- 
tener as being improvisational. The singing of the portion pro- 
vided with an actual “text” is a recitation. It is clear, therefore, 
that in these strange songs we have presented there exist, in their 
most embryonic form, two diverse esthetic principles, each of 
which has influenced the development of music in a different direc- 
tion. On the one hand, we have the principle of absolute melody, 
represented by a purely tonal improvisation in which the com- 
pound vowel 07 (pronounced oi) is merely a convenient carrier for 
the flow of tone. This principle of absolute melody tends to 
stimulate the development of instrumental music. On the other 
hand, the principle of recitation, of the singing of a text embodying 
a definite meaning, tends to encourage the development of vocal art. 

If we pass from this primitive song-form to a consideration of 
Slavic folk-melodies somewhat higher in the scale of melodic 
development, we are impressed by their resemblance—though 
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this resemblance may be an external one—to ancient Greek 
melodies. The union of poet, musician and narrator in one and 
the same person undoubtedly existed in ancient Greece as in 
modern Jugoslavia, as did and does the union of poetry, song and 
gesture. And the character of all primitive race poetry is the 
same: it is either epic or religious. Besides, even in the second 
sections of the Jugoslav peasant ojkanje, as in those fragments of 
ancient Greek song which have come down to us, there is no har- 
monic element. We are still none too well informed regarding the 
character of ancient Attic song, yet what has been preserved allows 
us to deduce by analogy that the singing of the ancient Greeks, 
like that of the contemporary Slav peasants, developed instinc- 
tively along the lines laid down by the tezt of the song, and as an 
effort to express the meaning of the text. 

It is the third and most recent group of Jugoslav folk-songs, 
namely those with a definite major and minor tonality, which 
expresses the later and more modern development of the meaning 
of melodic tones. As is well known, the principle of melodic 
progression, after the acceptance of the Gregorian concentus, 
attained its greatest powers of expression in newer instrumental 
composition only in later ages, and after undergoing various inter- 
mediary phases of development. And a long time passed in the 
general evolution of music before the major and minor scale sys- 
tems upon which the most recent Jugoslav folk-songs are based 
were generally accepted. 

The Jugoslav folk-songs of this third and latest phase of Slav 
folk-melody in their transition from East to West underwent a 
fundamental change of character. The more largely they were 
developed under European, Western influences, the more sym- 
metrical in form and diatonic in style these folk-songs became; 
the more they took shape under Oriental, Asiatic influences, the 
more asymetric and exotic was their character. Their dual 
aspect in this regard is analogous to the latest phase in the general 
development of the evolution of musical art. From the later 
Beethoven up to the eighties of the nineteenth century artistic 
creative effort as a whole moved altogether within the boundaries 
of the diatonic and periodic—the two influences controlling the 
character of the most recent type of Jugoslav folk-music. At the 
same time, those exotic elements used by Debussy among the 
French impressionists, Schénberg amrong the German modernists, 
and among Slavic nationalists by such leaders as Novak (Czecho- 
slovakia), Szymanowski (Poland), and Stravinsky (Russia), in 
their effort to diversify that monotony of the diatone which for 
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centuries past had persisted in European art, are the same which 
may be found in the later Eastern Jugoslav folk-songs. 

It seems strange that the Jugoslavs have been unable to 
secure a place in the sun in general musical history. It seems 
strange in view of their wealth of original folk-song literature, a 
literature still alive and flourishing, and the fact that Lisinski 
raised on high the banner of Jugoslav musical nationalism at the 
beginning of that era of Slav romanticism inaugurated by Glinka, 
Moniusko and Smetana. Yet the reason for this neglect is one 
purely external. 

The political history of the Jugoslav peoples has been too 
tragic, their national life has been too submerged, to facilitate the 
development of a national musical art. Up to the time of that 
unification which came as a result of the World War, the Jugoslav 
peoples were parcelled out among several partly independent, 
partly subjugated countries; and each of these countries was 
again divided into different governmental divisions. Various 
sections of what is now Jugoslavia were both politically and cul- 
turally the victims of the “spheres of influence”’ of large contiguous 
countries. It was natural that such conditions, which hindered 
economic, national and cultural development, should also have 
prevented any greater artistic growth. 

Yet the spirit of Jugoslav musical nationalism, in each of its 
three national groups—Serb, Croat and Slovene—rising above 
these repressive conditions, not only strove to hold its own against 
alien musical influences, but even to rise on its own creative wings. 
In this connection it is worth while noting that a separate style of 
“Old” Slavic church song was developed in distinction to the chant 
of the Roman (Latin) liturgy. It was distinguished by the use of 
a “big tone” for major church festivals, and a “small tone’’ for 
ordinary ones, and there were various local “tones” as well (Punta, 
Vrbnik, etc.). 

And in the eastern part of present-day Jugoslavia, the Serbian 
Orthodox Church chant, derived in medieval times from the liturgic 
singing of the Byzantine nomes, took on so rich an individual 
development—owing to the admixture of Serb folks-songs and the 
munificent and splendid encouragement of the arts in the castles 
of rulers and princes of the Church—that it was honored through- 
out the Slavic world. So highly esteemed was it, in fact, that 
at one time the Ukranians introduced this chant into their churches, 
sung in the original (Serbian) tongue. In the more strictly Latin 
liturgy of Roman Catholic Jugoslavia, too, the folk-song made its 
influence widely felt. Thus, in a vocal “prayer book” issued 
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between the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, by Father Nicola Krajaéevié, we find—in 
order that various religious dogmas may the more easily be pro- 
pagated—that the user is requested to sing the Ave Maris Stella to 
the tune of the folk-melody Hranila devojka tri szive szokole (“The 
girl fed three grey falcons’); the O gloriosa Domina, to that of the 
folk-song Igralo kolo sziroko (“‘Wide circles danced’); and the 
Ave Maria to the air of the folk-song Poszeal szem bazulek (“The 
beans I’ve sown’). The same request is made in the famous 
Cithara octochorda, published first in 1701, in which many religious 
texts are wedded to secular folk-tunes. 

Yet while the rank and file of the people thus instinctively 
fought against the deluge of alien music, even in their churches, 
using their folk-songs as a weapon, the intelligentsia in the cities, 
especially in cities, like Zagreb (Agram), already largely denation- 
alized, accepted the alien musical culture gladly and without 
protest. 

Even in the present day, musical life in Jugoslavia consistently 
reverts to this tradition of musical alienism whose foundation was 
laid toward the end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the 
eighteenth centuries in the very heart of the Slovene national 
province, in Ljubljana, and in Zagreb, the capital of the present 
Croatian state of Jugoslavia, by frequent productions of con- 
temporary German and Italian operas. These were given there, 
in most cases, by foreign opera companies, and in Ljubljana oc- 
casionally by an array of local talent which also was active in 
presenting great works by the German classicists, such as Haydn 
and Mozart. In 1827 a “Music Society” was established in 
Zagreb—it was then called Musikverein, but is now known as the 
Glasbeni Zavod—whose offspring was the institution flourishing 
to-day as the independent “‘Academy of Music.” 

But the effects of that great wave of romanticism which 
swept over all European lands during the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century also was felt in one part of present-day Jugo- 
slavia in particular. In 1840, when the national “‘Illyrist” move- 
ment to combat Hungarian control and promote the union of the 
“Tllyrian”’ Slavs—the Slovenes, Croats and Serbs—was initiated, 
the representatives of the music life of Zagreb yielded to the spell 
of a national idealogy. And the first man to realize the special 
significance of Croatian music, and who may be regarded as the 
actual founder of a school of composition with a national trend, 
was Vatroslav Lisinski (1819-1854), who had completed his 
musical training in Prague under Pié and Hitl. 
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Lisinski’s compositions for solo and chorus (male and 
mixed) include 99 works set to Croatian texts, 48 to German, 
26 to Czech, and 24 to Latin texts. A larger work for violin and 
piano, seven Overtures and a Scena for orchestra, polonaises and 
many other dances for orchestra, represent his instrumental out- 
put. Of his operas Ljubav i Zloba (“Love and Malice’), first 
produced in Zagreb, March 28, 1846, was hailed locally as a 
national event of outstanding importance; though his greatest 
operatic score, Porin, was not heard in public until 1892, when it 
was given during the theatrical administration of the deserving 
Miletié. As regards inborn talent and control of musical technique 
Lisinski was in no wise inferior to the other apostles of Slav 
musical romanticism, Glinka, Moniusko and Smetana. His un- 
timely death, however, due in part to the vexation and annoyance 
experienced at the hands of enemies and enviers, prevented the 
full unfolding of his genius, and is the great tragedy of Jugoslav 
musical culture. For though he leaned to the German romanti- 
cists with regard to the technical development of his compositions 
and often showed himself an eclectic in his melodies, his in- 
stinctive emotional trend was sincerely, clearly and convincingly 
Croatian. Even to-day some of his works—well rendered—are 
effective. 

The autocratic oppression which the government of the 
former Austrian empire initiated after Lisinski’s death in one 
section of the Jugoslavia of to-day naturally did not further the 
development of national musical aspirations, and in consequence 
progress in that direction was temporarily arrested. In the mean- 
time the cult of a truly national Slav music had shifted to a small, 
free Serbia, and there established its centre. Owing to existing 
political and cultural conditions, the musical life of Belgrade began 
to develop only after the establishment of the “Belgrade Singing 
Society” (1853). Following this, the work of Kornelije Stankovié 
(1831-1865), an industrious collector of folk-melodies, and Davorin 
Jenko (1853-1914), who tried to use folk-music themes in the 
larger forms, deserve mention. 'The man who was most successful 
in developing the spirit of Serbian folk-song in original composi- 
tions of power and insight was Stevan Mokranjae (1855-1914), 
soul and director of the “Belgrade Singing Society,” through the 
medium of his a cappella choral compositions, prominent among 
them being fifteen Rukoveti (Bouquets), Kozar (““The Goatherder’’) 
and the “Liturgy.”” These works rank high among contemporary 
choral music, and may be called the point of departure for the 
Jugoslav musical nationalism of to-day. 
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During Lisinski’s lifetime a musical circle, the “Slovene 


Society,” had been established among the Slovenes of Ljubljana, 


and in 1872 was founded the Glasbena Matica (‘“Music Centre’’), 
which has since established branches of the parent society, with 
smaller music schools, in Celje, Maribor, Gorica and Trieste. 
Among the prominent Slovene composers of that period should be 
mentioned Benjamin Ipavec (1829-1908); Anton Foerster, b. 
1837, composer of the opera Gorenski slavéek (‘‘The Slavic Nightin- 
gale”); Hugolin Stattner, b. 1851, who has written much church 
music; and Victor Parma, b. 1858, the composer of a number of 
operettas. In the compositions of all these men the desire to 
develop a truly Slovene type of music is evident, but, unfor- 
tunately, we also glimpse the gulf which lies between the com- 
poser’s inner creative urge, his wish to express himself in the 
larger forms, and his ability to do so. 

Zagreb (Agram) is the centre of the musical life of Jugoslavia 
to-day, and this position it has occupied—with the exception of a 
short period of time—ever since Lisinski’s death. Following the 
latter’s decease the most active representative of Croatian music 
was Ivan Zaje (1831-1914), who came to Zagreb in 1870, and 
became manager and director of the Zagreb Opera as well as 
director and teacher of the Glasbeni Zavod, “School of Music.” 
Zajc was one of the most prolific composers the world has known. 
He wrote twenty-three operas, among which his Nikola Subié 
Zrinski has been the most successful and popular score; incidental 
music for twenty-five plays; sixty cantatas; forty-three over- 
tures; some two hundred vocal solos; one hundred and sixty- 
three choruses; fifty-three hymns; fifty-one marches; fifty-one 
children’s songs; thirty-eight patriotic songs; twenty-four dances, 
concert numbers, etc. The character of Zajc’s music was purely 
Italian, after the manner of the earlier Verdi, and his compositions, 
owing to his overproductivity, are unequal in value. He made 
various attempts to approximate a more truly Croatian type of 
musical expression through external means, but without success. 
Among Zaje’s followers was the very prolific Franjo Ksaver Vilhar 
(b. 1852); while their contemporary F. S. Kuhaé (1834-1912) 
deserves credit for his labors as a collector of Jugoslav folk-songs. 

Among the composers who represent the connecting link 
between Zaje’s period and that of contemporary Jugoslav com- 
position, should be mentioned Felix Albini (b. 1869), whose operet- 
tas, such as “Baron Trenck,” etc., have been produced the world 
over; Vjekoslav Rosenberg RuZié (b. 1870), a prolific writer of 
compositions of a popular type; Franjo Dugan (b. 1874), who 
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wrote along strictly classic lines; Andro Mitrovié (b. 1878), who 
has written several cantatas; Countess Dora Pejatevic (1889- 
1923), who has written music in practically every form; and Josip 
Hatze (b. 1879), a Croatian verist @ la Mascagni. 

The work of these composers marks the end of that prepara- 
tory period in the development of Jugoslav composition which is 
characterized by an obvious effort to create a racial Jugoslav 
musical expression in individual Croatian, Serbian and Slovenian 
group shadings. In trying to establish a Croatian national type 
ef music, Croatian Zagreb supplied the stimulus for Lisinski, 
just as Serbian Belgrade offered Mokranjac similar encouragement 
with regard to Serbian music. As to the scope of their works, the 
Serbian composers as a rule limited themselves to the smaller 
vocal forms, while the Slovenes attempted more extended works, 
and the Croatians cultivated the more pretentious musical forms. 
Yet as regards the character of their music all these composers, 
beginning with Lisinski (though some of Mokranjac’s choral 
numbers are an exception), are identified with eclecticism and 
retrogression, so far as the national note is concerned. Among 
the Jugoslav composers of the present day this non-national and 
eclectic idea is represented as well as its counterpart, the national 
and folk-music ideal. 

The followers of musical eclecticism may be divided into 
reactionaries and progressives. Among the non-nationalistic musi- 
cal reactionaries may be mentioned, in particular, Ziga Hirschler, 
who has written in many forms; Blagoje Bersa, whose operas 
Oganj (‘Fire’) and Postolar od Delfa (‘The Cobbler of Delphi’) 
stand out; and Lucijan Marijan Skrjanc, whose incidental music 
for Moliére’s Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme deserves special mention. 
The non-nationalist progressives include Krsto Odak, composer 
of the male chorus “A Jolly Night in Town”; Dragan Plamenac, 
an eminent critic and musicologist; and Marij Kogoj, who has 
written songs and a double fugue for piano. The work of these 
last-cited composers is all characteristically free and independent. 

The nationalists among contemporary Jugoslav composers 
also may be divided into two groups. The first includes those 
who strive to express the folkwise in their music through purely 
external means, melodic and rhythmic; and the second those who 
impenetrate their original creative efforts with the inner content 
and spirit of Slavic folk-music. 

A number of composers belong to the first of these two 
groups. There is Miloje Milojevié, who has written a folkwise 
“Liturgy” for male chorus; Fran Lhotka, who has employed 
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nationalist externalization in his harmonizations of folk-melodies 
for chorus, and for voice and piano, in his “Jugoslav Capriccio” and 
his opera More (“The Sea”). Juraj Tkaléié has done the same 
in his ’cello and piano compositions, Hajd u kolo and Tuzna roza, 
and in his string quartet, U domovini; and Oscar Josefovié in his 
male and female choruses and symphonic “‘Overture.” KreSimir 
Baranovié has attempted to characterize racial musical expression 
in a ballet, Licitrasko srce (‘““The Heart of the Auctioneer’’); 
while the “Croatian Overture” and “‘Scherzo”’ for orchestra and the 
two concert paraphrases on themes from Konjovié and Emi Adamié 
(composers of songs, choruses and piano pieces Slavic in character), 
by Svetislav Stan¢éié, also reflect this more external Slavic color. 
The composers above mentioned also have written many works 
in the eclectic style. Wavering between the traditional and the 
modern, these quasi-eclectics are entirely sincere in their striving 
for higher levels of artistic expression. 

Among contemporary Jugoslav composers whose works are 
primarily imbued with the inner soul and spirit of their race- 
music, and who at the same time conform to the highest European 
standards in its expression, are men like Anton Lajovié, who has 
written a “Psalm” in cantata form, a symphonic “Largo,” and 
many choruses for female, mixed and male voices, as well as songs 
for solo voice, and whose compositions (the choral works in par- 
ticular) are fashioned with a finished modern compositorial tech- 
nique and are racy of the Slovene soil in a sincerely emotional 
and nobly expressive manner. Kosta Manojlovi¢—his composi- 
tions include a “Great Liturgy” for orchestra, solos and mixed 
chorus; the ‘“Mournful Songs,” for mixed chorus; and various 
compositions for male chorus, solo voice and piano—in his choral 
works in particular, though they are contrapuntally somewhat 
over-elaborate, has achieved a profoundly moving and specifically 
Serbian folk-music content. KreSimir Benié has written highly 
interesting and racially flavored “Symphonic Scenes” for the art 
dance; and Josip Stolcer Slavenski, the composer of a ““Notturno”’ 
for orchestra, a String Quartet (produced at the Donaueschingen 
Chamber Music Festival of last year, when Mr. Olin Downs of the 
“‘New York Times” called it “the most substantial music on the 
programme’’); a “Jugoslav Suite” for piano; the cycle “My 
Mother’s Songs” for female chorus, and other choruses for female 
and mixed voices, manages by virtue of a highly interesting and 
unique compositorial technique to express the specific local color 
of a certain locality—-Medjumurje. The composers above men- 
tioned are notable in so much that each of them individually 
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recreates in tone the psychic and racial musical physiognomy of 
certain regions; while as regards technical means of expression 
they conform to progressive modern ideas. 

A position apart among the Slav musical nationalists is that 
occupied by Pera Konjovié and BoZidar Sirola, who are ham- 
pered in the expression of their ideas by their technical insuffi- 
ciency, though Konjovié, in some of the choruses of his opera 
Vilin veo (“The Vila’s Veil’’), in his ““Three Choruses for Female 
Voices” with piano accompaniment, and in his songs, has furnished 
works rich in racial as well as artistic values. The same may be 
said of Sirola’s Popevke (““Melodies’’), and a chorus from his Sjene 
(“The Shadows’’). In conclusion might be mentioned the writer’s 
four pupils, Jacob Gotovac, Rudolph Matz, Marko Tajéevié and 
Zlarko GrgoSevié, whose public appearance is of recent date, but 
whose chamber-music compositions, both from the artistic and the 
national point of view, justify the greatest confidence in their 
future creative efforts. 

In order to make this review a complete one, the writer of the 
present article is confronted with the embarrassing duty of making 
some mention of his own compositions. After Zajc and Mokran- 
jac, musical creative effort in practically every form lapsed into 
almost complete stagnation in Jugoslavia. Zaje’s deluge of com- 
positions in the Baroque style had brought about an entire dis- 
orientation of trend in Jugoslav music, away from the national, 
and the time-honored spirit of conservatism and reaction con- 
trolled the whole musical life of the land. It was toward the end 
of this era—at the beginning of the World War—that new com- 
posers began to make their appearance, men who were the protag- 
onists of new artistic and nationalist musical ideals. Among them 
was the writer of this article, and he ventures to add that he 
has shown considerable productivity in the direction above 
mentioned. Among his compositions are four cycles of “Jugoslav 
Folk-Songs,” for various choral ensembles, each planned to furnish 
the programme for an individual concert, and reveal a complete 
and individual Slav folk-music dialect; eight larger cycles of ori- 
ginal choral settings (mixed and male voices) of folk-poems; five 
song-cycles for high voice with piano accompaniment, also set to 
folk-poems; a “Suite” for solo violin; a ‘‘Divertissement” for 
violin and piano; a “Trio” for violin, ’cello and piano; two 
String Quartets and five larger piano compositions; and eleven 
symphonic works, one of which, Kraljevié Marko, in one move- 
ment, lasts an hour. In addition he has written incidental music 
for Gundulié’s pastoral play Dubravka, and an opera in two acts, 
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Dubrovatki Dyptihon. As regards the quality and character of 
his works, the composer might mention that in his native land 
they are still a target for reactionary and anti-nationalist criticism. 

All in all, a new and highly significant musical art movement, 
one based on national and racial elements, has been born in the 
young Jugoslav kingdom, a new type of musical expression whose 
indisputable raison d’étre is the rich available treasure of living 
Jugoslav folk-song. It is a movement which has long been 
under way, whose life-spark often seemed on the point of expiring, 
only to be as often revived again, until now, since it has produced 
fruits of such positive artistic and national value, there no longer 
is room to doubt that it rests on a foundation sufficiently firm to 
support the superstructure of achievement the future will erect. 

Among the materia musica already produced, in fact, are 
many works whose maturity would justify their passing beyond 
the confines of their native land and entering the lists of compe- 
tition with similar works called forth in other cultured countries. 
Leaving the writer’s numerous compositions out of the question, 
we have quite a notable array of fine musical creations. There are 
the dramatic and symphonic works by Stolcer, Benié and Baran- 
ovié; Stoleer and GroSevié’s chamber-music compositions; the 
songs of GrgoSevi¢, Tajéevié and Gotovac, of Sirola and Konjovié. 
Highly important—aside from those works by older men like 
Lisinski, Mokranjac and Leban—are the choral compositions of 
their juniors, Stolcer, Manojlovié, Lajovié, GrgoSevi¢é, and by 
pupils of the writer as yet unknown, Pozaié, Papandopulos, and 
the Stahuljak brothers, Gjuro and Vladimir. 

Without fear of contradiction it may be affirmed that more 
recent Jugoslav choral composition—though quantatively not 
imposing—may compete with recent works in the same field 
produced by any other nation. The reason why the merit of this 
music hitherto has failed to be more generally recognized, is due 
to the fact that all the works in question exist in manuscript 
form only, and that among the composers we have named there 
has been no organized effort to secure publication of their works 
in foreign lands, much less to have them produced in them. 

The writer is of the opinion that a special duty has been 
assigned the Jugoslav nation among all the other nations of the 
earth. In the world-wide search for new means and modes of 
art expression, a striving which is apparent in all contemporary 
music, he is convinced that Jugoslav music has been called upon 
to leaven the sought-for artistic expressional loaf with new ele- 
ments racy of its own soil, of its earth and sun, its Slavic power and 
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animus. These new elements already have been sufficiently 
crystallized—in smaller yet original fruits of a distinctive present- 
day Jugoslav creative type—to serve their purpose. Both in 
content and form they tend toward neo-classicism of a novel kind, 
one which, in the near future—of this the writer is certain—will 
break through its narrow national limits into the world beyond 
with surprising and vivifying effect. 


(Translated by Ivan Mladineo and Frederick H. Martens.) 











MEYERBEER’S WAY TO MASTERSHIP 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE MODERN LEADING-MOTIVE 
BEFORE WAGNER’S BIRTH 


By EDGAR ISTEL 


“The good Giacomo is far from being a dragon 
overthrown, and our young bunglers would do 
better to bury their noses in his scores than to 
turn them up at him!”,— Hans von BiiLow. 


ROBABLY there is hardly any really important Master of 
P Music whose evaluation has fluctuated so violently between 
blind idolatry and unjust depreciation, as in Meyerbeer’s 
case. To-day, when we are no longer under the influence of the 
once almighty journalistic propaganda of Meyerbeer, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, are not led astray by the diatribes of 
Richard Wagner, at an earlier date the fervent admirer and 
(as he signed himself in letters to Meyerbeer) the “eternally 
grateful pupil” of the latter;—to-day we may at last be in a posi- 
tion to assign the composer of Les Huguenots to his rightful place 
in the history of Opera. 

Even Meyerbeer’s mastership did not fall from the clouds; 
even his maturer works are the resultant of a long chain of de- 
velopments of a general and personal character that not one of 
his biographers has yet been able to grasp. All the French works 
on Meyerbeer—excepting the conscientious but quite inadequately 
informed studies by Curzon, Eymieu, and Dauriac—contain 
statements that are absolutely misleading. The very latest 
German biographer of the master, Julius Kapp (1921) who must 
have had, in Berlin, a great mass of important material at his 
disposition, contents himself with copying earlier and inexact 
German studies on Meyerbeer’s remarkable youthful development, 
and in any event was wholly incapable of analyzing, as an ex- 
pert, the scores relating to that period, his professional knowledge 
of music and drama amounting to next to nothing, as many of his 
criticisms bear witness. Whoever accuses Meyerbeer of a “total 
lack of dramatic inspiration,” and denies him “‘any understanding 
for the internal construction of a plot,”’ stands condemned, to my 
mind, as a biographer of Meyerbeer, even though he, in opposition 
to Wagner, may do justice to the unappreciated “genius of the 
stage.” 
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Unhappily, the Meyerbeer family in their shortsighted 
obstinacy choose to withhold from public access until 1933 by 
far the greater part of the master’s literary remains bequeathed to 
the Berlin National Library in 1914, in defiance of Meyerbeer’s 
own testamentary provisions! After wearisome negotiations the 
Director, Dr. Altmann, has succeeded in releasing only the manu- 
scripts of the dramatic works produced during the German- 
Italian period from 1811 to 1822. But these very works now 
made accessible and compared with other sources, render it 
possible—although Meyerbeer’s letters and diaries are still with- 
held from examination—to provide a most interesting view of the 
way on which Meyerbeer arrived at mastership and incidentally 
discovered the employment of the modern principle of the leading- 
motive.! 

Those acquainted with only the works of Meyerbeer’s ma- 
turity have hitherto expatiated on most various influences sup- 
posed to have determined the master’s evolution. Those who 
have examined his youthful works have discovered, first of all, 
something that nobody had ever thought of—Meyerbeer under 
the sway of Gluck’s mighty genius and of dawning romanticism 
with its precursors Mozart, Cherubini, and Vogler. It is more 
especially the enigmatic personality of Vogler, whose epochal 
significance can be traced only in the creations of his two inspired 
pupils Carl Maria von Weber and Meyerbeer, that stands out in 
colorful revivification. But one should not forget how strong an 
individuality Meyerbeer himself possessed even in youth, and 
that a great deal which ill informed research has ascribed to French 
and Italian influences was already incorporated in the German 
works of the youthful composer as the ripe fruit of his study of 
Gluck and Mozart. These latter, of course, were more or less 
affected by Romantic influences, blending them, however, as 
did the mature Meyerbeer, with their own individuality. 

Meyerbeer’s individuality, developed with unusual precocity 
(a specifically Jewish trait), revealed itself first of all in the pian- 
istic field of musical reproductivity, but soon was made manifest 
by musical creations of broader scope, and was fostered by an 
education of uncommon universality such as fell to the lot of 

1One of my pupils, Dr. Hugo Strelitzer, after studying these works together with 
me, made them the basis of a dissertation, “‘Meyerbeers deutsche Jugendopern.”” With 
his permission I herewith publish the results of his as yet unprinted essay, and desire 
to thank him both personally and in the name of musical publicity. Only in this way 
can much be rescued for future research, which otherwise would have fallen a prey to 
the evils of the times. For, by reason of the catastrophic development of conditions in 


Germany, neither the universities nor private persons can afford to print valuable 
scientific works. 
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hardly any other musician besides, excepting Mendelssohn, who 
grew up under similar conditions. 

The new intellectual freedom bestowed on mankind by the 
French Revolution, and which even so conservative a state as Old 
Prussia could not wholly evade, had also brought the Jews, till 
then almost outside the law, an ostensible equality of civil rights, 
and thus given them an opportunity to take part in the nation’s 
intellectual life, overstepping the limits of the commercial activi- 
ties formerly imposed on them. And this people of an ancient 
civilization, once at home in all fields of human endeavor, soon 
began to play an important part in art and science, and more 
particularly in music. Under the reign of the art-loving king 
Friedrich Wilhelm II (1786-97) Berlin was elevated to the rank 
of a metropolis of art. Here the salons, well known to literary 
history, of the highly intelligent Jewesses Rahel Varnhagen and 
Henriette Herz occupied a prominent place, especially in the 
development of romanticism; while Meyerbeer’s parental home, 
as described by Heinrich Heine, was frequented by men like Hum- 
boldt, Iffand, Reichardt, Zelter, B. A. Weber, Benad, and others, 
and chiefly devoted to the cultivation of music. 

In this milieu the early awakened, exceptional talent of the 
eldest son (Meyerbeer had three brothers) necessarily developed 
with unusual rapidity. As a boy of four years, piano-playing held 
first place in his affections; at seven he was already admired in 
private circles, and at nine he made successful public appearances 
in Patzig’s Concerts. Toward the end of 1800 “Abt” Vogler, 
later Meyerbeer’s teacher, and at that time loudly acclaimed in 
Berlin, heard the boy play in public, whereupon he is said to have 
remarked, “This boy is going to make the world talk of him.” 
The following years down to 1808, in addition to studies in musical 
theory and general scientific subjects, were given over principally 
to pianistic activities; subsequently, Meyerbeer no longer played 
in public. Here we shall merely notice his brief career as a virtuoso 
in Vienna, during which he wrote some interesting piano-composi- 
tions that were never published. That such a career, with its 
comparatively lightly-won successes, harbored serious dangers 
for the developing character of the master who later strove so 
ardently for extrinsic triumphs, was very soon perceived by Ber- 
lin’s most influential critic, Rellstab, who wrote concerning the 
thirteen-year-old Meyerbeer, that he might become a genuine 
artist if he would pay no attention to the plaudits of the multitude 
and all the fashionable jingle round about him, and, like a young 
oaktree surrounded by straggling brushwood, but springing from 
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a vigorous germ, would let nothing deflect his straight course to 
true artistry. 

The government of Friedrich Wilhelm II, intimately in- 
terested in the musical springtide of Berlin toward the close of 
the century, had enticed a large number of celebrated composers, 
singers and virtuosi, who devoted themselves to the “National 
Theatre,” where the German element was thenceforward less 
cavalierly treated than before. A year after Meyerbeer’s birth 
Bernhard Anselm Weber (afterwards Meyerbeer’s teacher) was 
called to the German Opera, whose ardent champion he became 
in opposition to the Italian opera. Together with him—as 
Reichardt’s labors were speedily cut short—we should mention 
Zelter, who, building on the modest foundation of the Fasch 
Choral Reunions, soon created the famous Singakademie, there- 
by establishing a local habitation for the good music of an earlier 
generation. Around Zelter gathered the so-called Berlin School; 
the party of the opposition choosing Himmel, the representative 
of the gayer Muse, as its head. 

Meyerbeer, whose home opened its hospitable doors to the 
leaders of the Berlin School (Zelter, Reichardt, B. A. Weber), 
unquestionably began in music as a pupil of that School. To it 
he owed not a little—a mastery of form and a solid contrapuntal 
technique acquired through fourteen years’ serious study under 
Lauska, Zelter and Weber. Moreover, these men set him be- 
times to study Handel, Gluck and Mozart. Conversely, Meyer- 
beer’s breadth of view was menaced by a certain bourgeois narrow- 
ness in the musical life of Berlin, which was less developed on the 
individualistic than on the organizational side. It is significant 
that Reichardt, the sole member of the Berlin School endowed 
with genius, was obliged to leave Berlin both for political and 
artistic reasons. When Wagner later (in “Oper und Drama”’) 
wrote, with great exaggeration, of Meyerbeer’s “acquired, dry 
formalism,” he assuredly meant certain vestiges of Meyerbeer’s 
school-technique, as descried by the sharp eye of an enemy. 

After preparatory piano-teaching under Lauska, an eminent 
pedagogue, Meyerbeer became (1803) a pupil of Zelter in mu- 
sical theory. Zelter was the almost absolute monarch of Berlin’s 
musical world, which he organized ideally and with unwearying 
assiduity as composer, conductor, instructor, critic, and ministerial 
official. That the Prussian capital before long became an impor- 
tant centre of German musical life, was owing above all to the 
tremendous industry and the upright character of this man, whose 
celebrated correspondence with Goethe is a real monumentum ere 
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perennius. He was not a creative artist—this fact marked him 
from the outset. Originally a master-mason, in his art he also 
showed the basic traits of a solid, conservative mechanic, but one 
who knew how to handle his tools like a master. Building on this 
foundation, he sought to reach out into the realm of artistry so 
far as his straitly limited nature permitted. Though lacking the 
spark of genius, he nevertheless attained in his best works, partic- 
ularly settings of Goethe’s poetry, to an astounding height of artis- 
tic expression. For all that, he was not the right teacher for the 
far differently constituted Meyerbeer, to whom Zelter’s cut and 
dried system of instruction was unsuited. Hence, serious mis- 
understandings soon arose between the gruff old master and the 
nervously sensitive young pupil, and at the end of a year the latter 
dropped his lessons with Zelter. Meyerbeer doubtless drew more 
inspiration from Zelter’s choral performances, in which he heard 
important works by Hindel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, and others, 
that left indelible impressions on his spirit. Zelter could not 
guide his pupil into new paths, being incapable of appreciating 
Weber, Berlioz, and the later Beethoven. On the other hand, 
he continued to take a warm and helpful interest in Meyerbeer’s 
creative work, producing several of his choral compositions, in 
spite of their personal differences. 

Fortunately Meyerbeer, at the age of fifteen, found an ad- 
mirable new Mentor in the person of the operatic Kapellmeister 
B. A. Weber. It is to the everlasting credit of this man that he 
introduced the operas of Gluck and Mozart to Berlin and produced 
them with careful attention. There can be no doubt that Meyer- 
beer’s development as a dramatist at such an impressionable age 
was promoted by these productions in a style unquestionably 
pure. In correspondence he was already characterized as “ex- 
traordinarily enthusiastic for stage-composition, a field in which 
he hoped in time to excel.” 

Between 1808 and 1810 Meyerbeer occupied himself preferably 
with contrapuntal study, until a remarkable occurrence brought 
about an unexpected crisis. B. A. Weber had sent his former 
teacher Vogler in Darmstadt what he considered a particularly 
well-made fugue of Meyerbeer’s, requesting his opinion on it. But 
instead of the anticipated approval, a packet arrived one day 
containing the following: 

1. General Rules for the construction of fugues. 

2. Meyerbeer’s fugue, analyzed and unfavorably criticized. 

8. The same theme, elaborated by Vogler himself as an en- 

tirely new fugue. 
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(This formed the basis for Vogler’s subsequent essay, “System 
fiir den Fugenbau.”’) 

Meyerbeer, his ambition thus sharply challenged, immediately 
wrote eight different fugues on a new theme according to Vogler’s 
method, and sent them to the latter. Vogler recognized the young 
man’s unusual talent, and invited him to Darmstadt: “To you 
Art opens a brilliant future. You shall be treated like my own 
son, and slake your thirst for musical knowledge at the source.” 
Meyerbeer, who felt that Berlin could give him a solid foundation, 
but no higher artistic development, packed his trunk and journeyed 
to Vogler in Darmstadt. 

The musical life of Darmstadt was a reflection in miniature 
of conditions in Berlin, only still more narrow and parochial. 
Grand-Duke Ludwig I directed musical affairs on a military 
schedule; he conducted his court orchestra in person much after 
the manner in which a regiment is exercised. There being in 
Darmstadt no counterpart of the music-loving citizenry of Berlin, 
all musical activities at court were ordered according to service 
regulations. This gave rise to Carl Maria von Weber’s bon mot: 
“Art-matters in Darmstadt may be characterized thus—that in 
Darmstadt art matters not at all.” 

In this musical desert there was but one refreshing oasis, where 
Vogler’s wellspring of art attracted enthusiastic disciples. Vogler, 
one of the most singular and enigmatic personalities in the history 
of music, was born at Wiirzburg in 1749 as the son of a violin- 
maker, and destined for the study of theology. In 1771 he went 
to Mannheim. The Elector took the youth under his protection 
and sent him to Italy for music-study; here he was taught by 
Padre Martini in Bologna and Vallotti in Padua, also continuing 
his theological studies, finally becoming, after ordination to the 
priesthood, papal prothonotary and camerlingo. Returned to 
Mannheim, in 1775 he opened a music-school, one of whose pupils 
was Peter Winter, the composer of the once so famous opera Das 
unterbrochene Opferfest. From 1783 onward, Vogler undertook 
long journeys as a virtuoso on the piano and organ throughout 
Europe, from Scandinavia—he held a position in Stockholm from 
1786-99—down to Africa. During 1803-4 he was in Vienna, 
where his opera Samori entered into competition with Beethoven’s 
Leonore. In 1807 he was called to Darmstadt, where he died in 
1814. 

There are but few musicians, Meyerbeer being possibly the 
sole exception, to whom Schiller’s lines on Wallenstein are so 
fully applicable: 
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Von der Parteien Hass und Gunst entstellt, 
Schwankt sein Charakterbild in der Geschichte. 


(By party hate and favor all distort, 
In wavering lines his fame is handed down.) 


Turning the leaves of musical journals for the first thirty years of 
the nineteenth century, you will find, touching Vogler, alongside 
of fervent admiration and super-adulatory poetry, the most hate- 
ful insinuations, often founded on the meanest gossip. In the 
long run all these slanders would not have harmed him, if young 
Wolfgang Mozart had not unluckily been among Vogler’s oppo- 
nents in Mannheim during 1777. Mozart’s extremely unedifying 
pronouncements (“old fool,” “‘tiresome musical clown,’ whose 
music-school was “like an arithmetic’’) were probably inspired by 
personal dislike; but they prejudiced posterity for a long time, 
until Schumann discovered, in “that genial old man,” a bit of 
romanticism, and pronounced his works “worthy of detailed 
critical consideration.” Yet even then, and after he had found in 
Frohlich and Schafhiutl enthusiastic and somewhat overzealous 
biographers (1845 and 1888), musical scientists like Spitta and 
Riemann long remained hostile. “Not till the beginning of our 
century,” says Strelitzer, “did Edgar Istel (“Die Entstehung des 
deutschen Melodramas’) and James Simon (‘Abt Voglers kom- 
positorisches Wirken’) delve to the root of his artistic individu- 
ality.” 

Vogler presented a singular blend of the devout Catholic, 
making a rather coquettish exhibition of his clerical dignity, and 
the speculative, Faust-like physicist (chiefly in the field of acous- 
tics). He, whom his contemporaries were fond of dismissing 
with the epithet “charlatan,” envisaged problems whose solution 
promised undreamed-of possibilities for the future. His virtuoso- 
ship, too, albeit of a somewhat superficial type, presents an 
interesting foretaste of Zukunftsmusik. The fact that Vogler, who 
was prone to indulge in “tone-painting’” on the organ, went so 
far as to improvise (!) before paintings in picture-galleries, invol- 
untarily reminds us of the origin of Liszt’s piano-composition 
Spozalizio (after the celebrated painting by Rafael). Indeed, 
Vogler appears, in numerous traits, as the precursor of the Abbé 
Franz Liszt, though the latter was of a much higher type. Should 
there be any lingering doubts, however, concerning Vogler’s 
character, they will be swiftly dissipated by a perusal of the 
enthusiastic outgivings of his pupils, more especially many pas- 
sages in Weber’s correspondence. Meyerbeer’s diaries and letters 
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not being accessible as yet, we are able to mention only a few, 
but extremely cordial, observations by Meyerbeer with regard to 
Vogler. Thus he writes from Linz on March 15, 1813, to G. 
Weber about an unexpected meeting with Vogler: “I wept for 
joy, kissed his hand, his lips; in truth, I love the old Papa more 
than I can say.” 

Meyerbeer, with C. M. von Weber (who happened to arrive 
in Darmstadt on the same day) and the Tyrolese Ginsbacher, 
formed a unique company of friends grouped around Vogler. 
Meyerbeer, blessed with an abundance of this world’s goods, 
while aiding his less wealthy comrades ideally (with his well- 
stored library) and often materially, held himself aloof from their 
frivolous indulgence in wine, women and song, preferring to spend 
his nights in assiduous study. He exercised his art almost cabalis- 
tically after the manner of a rabbi learned in the Talmud, thereby 
awakening in his fellow-pupils a sort of superstitious awe. Weber 
once wrote: ‘“‘Meyerbeer had a great, profound German talent, 
which often overawed me while we were studying together under 
Vogler.” On comparing Weber’s lightly thrown off, fresh and 
joyous youthful works with the scores of Meyerbeer, even then 
so carefully polished and laboriously wrought out at the desk, the 
contrast in the outlook on the world and life by these two young 
artists will be readily observed. 

Vogler’s method of instruction, chiefly grounded upon the 
study of church music (particularly Handel), was the following— 
in the forenoon difficult contrapuntal tasks were set, master and 
pupils working out the solution together in the afternoon. As to 
the composition of more extended works he would remark: “This 
shall be left entirely to your genius. If you have learned to spell 
correctly, and your genius does not lead you on the right path, 
you are lost.”” Vogler likewise inspired his pupils by his improvi- 
sations, as Weber testifies: “Never did Vogler, in his phantasies 
and preludes, quaff so freely from the wellspring of beauty as 
when he wrought with the angel-voices and thunder-tones of the 
organ before his three chosen youths.” At Vogler’s of an evening 
they would discuss problems of art, or make music. In the latter 
case, Meyerbeer and Weber entered into competition, improvising 
on two pianos under humorous conditions on themes proposed by 
Vogler. For example, certain harmonies and modulations were 
to be avoided; or one of the contestants had to take up the im- 
provisation wherever the other might break off. In a letter 
Vogler terms this concerted action of the three friends an “‘har- 
monic triad,” and describes their course of study as follows: 
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“Every day each hands in an original composition; frequently I 
set them all some difficult task. Every forenoon and afternoon 
we hear and analyze some work of mine or of some one else, who 
must, however, be a classic composer. With a fatherly hand I 
dispense to them the fruits of fifty-six years’ study; in fact, they 
often learn from me, at 62, what I did not know when I was 61.”’ 

It should be added that Meyerbeer, even here, did not lose 
touch with the theatre. In Darmstadt, besides Vogler’s Samori, 
he again heard, in particular, the operas of Gluck and Mozart, 
by whose style Vogler himself had been strongly influenced. 
Although Vogler’s operas made no special impression on the course 
of musical history, they none the less, taken in connection with 
his theoretical views, exercised an important influence on the 
youthful Meyerbeer. Concerning Vogler’s dramatico-musical con- 
ception, which was founded wholly on Gluck, a letter from Stock- 
holm gives valuable information: 


A genuine opera-stage must be, in my opinion, a vocal stage, where- 
on poetry and music are combined with probability and scenic effect; 
but not a board platform on which masquerading singers give concerts, 
where a mutilated Julius Cesar on horseback gives his commands in a 
boy-voice and overwhelms his state policy in a flood of the most formid- 
able colorature that human throat can fashion. In Stockholm no opera 
is produced until all the singers of both sexes have declaimed the entire 
piece without accompaniment and without singing in a special rehearsal; 
that is the real touchstone, when the singer is deprived of his music, and 
still remains an actor. 


Vogler was likewise the spiritual centre of a secret society 
of artists, the ““Harmonischer Verein,” founded on Nov. 30, 1810, 
by Meyerbeer, Weber, and some few others, pupils of Vogler. 
C. M. von Weber elaborated the by-laws, according to which 


the chief aim of the Society, and consequently the chief duty of each 
Brother, is to promote and give the preference to the Good, wherever he 
may find it; in this connection young rising talents are first of all to be 
considered. On the other hand, as the world is flooded with so many in- 
ferior products, often pushed to the front by the authorities and by 
paltry criticisms, it is also a duty to expose and oppose this, wherever 
it isfound. But we hope that, in so doing, the ordinary tone of criticism 
will be carefully avoided. 


A quarter of a century later Gottfried Weber wrote, in a re- 
trospect of that period: “Animated by fervent youthful zeal for 
the truly beautiful and good in art and the science of art, we most 
solemnly vowed to promote them constantly by word and deed 
to the best of our ability, and to oppose the depravity and the 
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mean practices of the sham artists and the tribe of scribblers and 
esthetic phrase-makers.” (“Cecilia,” 1833.) 

A year after the publication of these propositions, i.e., in 
1834, Schumann established his ‘““Neue Zeitung fiir Musik,” whose 
principles exhibit a remarkable resemblance to those of the ““Har- 
monischer Verein.” This society also planned to found a period- 
ical for the realization of its ideals, but did not succeed in doing 
so; though it continued in actual existence and not, like its imitator, 
Schumann’s “Davidsbund,” as a mere figment of fancy. As an 
alternative for the unlaunched periodical, the brethren of the 
Harmonic Society instituted according to program and under 
special assumed names an active journalistic propaganda, afford- 
ing the other brothers material as well as personal aid until the 
dissolution of the Society in 1813. 

Meyerbeer, whose participation in the activities of the Society 
is usually passed over in silence by the biographers, although it 
represents an uncommonly significant stage in the development 
of his character as an artist and man—Meyerbeer, at the outset, 
was “inspired by a fiery zeal for the Society,” as Weber reports in 
1810. Moreover, he wrote very clever articles, mostly for the 
“‘Badisches Magazin,” under the pen-name “Philokalos” (friend of 
beauty) in support of the Society’s aims, but afterwards employed 
his talent almost exclusively for the promotion of his personal 
interests. In this, §16 of the by-laws gave him peculiar aid and 
comfort, as it sets forth “the dissemination and appreciation of the 
works of the brotherhood” as a “pleasing duty.” Herein are to 
be sought the beginnings of that later virtuosity in handling the 
machinery of the press which Meyerbeer tested for the first time 
in the case of the production of his oratorio Gott und die Natur. 

This work, lyrical in character, contains germs of significance 
for Meyerbeer’s subsequent dramatic development, and therefore 
forms a milestone on his way to mastership. This “lyric rhap- 
sody,” composed in Darmstadt at Vogler’s in 1811, and produced 
on May 8 of the same year by B. A. Weber at Berlin, with suc- 
cess, consists of a loosely connected series of choruses and soli 
(text by Aloys Schreiber) setting forth the creation of the world, 
the Last Judgment, and the praise of God. The orchestra was 
composed of the usual strings, wood-wind doubled (with piccolo, 
3rd bassoon and double-bassoon), four horns, three trumpets, 3 
trombones, 3 timpani, and harp. At present we shall take up 
only the dramatic climaces of the work. 

Particular note is to be taken of the principal chorus number, 
the Chorus of the Elements (No. 8). Each of the four vocal parts 
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presents one element; the soprano, air; the alto, fire; the tenor, 
earth; the bass, water. The elements commence one after the 
other, each having its peculiar theme, and before each solo they 
combine into a short four-part passage which, strange to say, re- 
minds of the German melody “Die Wacht am Rhein,” written 
long after that time (in 1854). The same holds good of the theme 
of the closing fugue. In view of Vogler’s penchant for national 
melodies we may suppose that Meyerbeer became acquainted, 
through him, with the Dutch hymn, ‘Wilhelmus von Nassauen,” 
from which certain phrases of “Die Wacht am Rhein” were 
undoubtedly derived. 
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Im Tod ist Sieg, im Grab ist Licht 


In this Chorus the several themes are set over against each other, 
intensified, and at the close all are contrapuntally combined. 
Meyerbeer shows himself most original, however, in the Song of 
the Fire, although he had already surprised us, in the Song of the 
Air, by the genial tracery of the flute-part that plays around the 
vocal line. The chorale-like theme, “Meine Kraft ist still und 
rein,” is sustained by the solemn chords of the trumpets, horns 
and bassoons. The trumpet penetrates the leading horns with 
peculiar effect. The wide intervals of the supporting bassoons 
lend the chords a somewhat hollow sound. United with the color 
of the alto voice, the radiant power of Fire finds apt expression 
here. Meyerbeer himself had a high opinion of this Chorus, and 
was vexed that the Berlin critics made no mention of .it: ““Those 
people can’t even praise sensibly!” (Letter to Gottfried Weber, 
May 22, 1811.) On the other hand, C. M. von Weber, who per- 
formed the work again at Prague on Dec. 25, 1813, wrote a criti- 
cism beforehand, and not alluding to any specific performance, 
in which he termed this Chorus merely a “cleverly contrived bit 
of harmony.” 

Meyerbeer attains an extraordinary intensity of expression 
in the last numbers of this work. The Day of Judgment (No. 12) 
is powerfully portrayed. The strings enter mysteriously with 
“Horst du die Posaune klingen?” Over grave clarinets, horns 
and trumpets the voices of the chorus float whisperingly. A 
tremendous crescendo (roll on the timpani)—then, with the for- 
tissimo entrance of the whole orchestra, the chorus bursts out with 
“Sieh des Grabes Riegel springen.” Shrieking above the “‘dunkel 
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heulenden Meer” rush the sixteenth-notes of the strings; chords 
of the full orchestra, “Jehova spricht,” against the contrasting 
chorus “‘und es verléscht der Sonne Licht’’—all this combines to 
a tone-picture reminding one of Michelangelo’s famous frescos. 
In particular, the fading sound-effect depicting the horror of im- 


.pending chaos makes a weird impression. ‘“Dumpfe Donner 


hallen, alle Sterne fallen,” intones the chorus, while the orchestra, 
in chromatically downrushing diminished seventh-chords, sinks 
as it were into soundless night. A dull roll on the timpani falls 
athwart this silence; from on high the solo soprano announces the 
Resurrection: “Es lebt, was je geboren war.” The other solo 
voices follow, together with the seemingly benumbed chorus, to 
whom the subsiding strings send out rays of hope. 

The closing chorus is a broadly conceived fugue on the theme 
“Im Tod ist der Sieg, im Grab ist Licht, das Wort des Herrn, es 
triiget nicht” (see mus. illus. No. 1). This chorus, developed 
with technical mastership, is probably the finest number in the 
score, and, like most numbers of the oratorio, discovers an already 
strongly marked talent for formal artistic development, the fruit 
of his studies in Berlin and Darmstadt. The treatment of the 
chorus, and the predilection for tone-painting, show Hiindel’s 
influence. The choruses are occasionally rather in theatrical 
than oratorio style, but with Hiindel, too, these styles are some- 
times intermingled. The instrumentation still shows a remark- 
able lack of individuality, although Vogler’s work was already 
strikingly differentiated in this branch. 

The great success of the oratorio brought Meyerbeer numerous 
offers of opera-librettos. In 1811-12 he was occupied with the 
composition of two operas, one of which he hoped to have accepted 
at Munich. In March, 1812, he travelled with Vogler via Bam- 
berg (where he met the great romanticist E. T. A. Hoffmann) to 
Munich. Here, on Dec. 23, 1812, was performed for the first time 
after rehearsals under Meyerbeer in person, Jephtas Geliibde, ‘‘an 
opera seria in three acts, with ballet, the poem by Aloys Schrei- 
ber, set to music by J. Meyerbeer.’’ This biblical subject (from 
Judges, Chap. XI) had often been treated musically before Meyer- 
beer, but only Hiindel’s oratorio Jephta (1751) and the opera 
Iphigénie by Gluck utilizing a kindred material would appear to 
have exercised any influence on him. From Hindel he had 
learned the musical portrayal of Old Testament incidents; Gluck’s 
example taught him psychological profundity. But, following 
the tendency of the period, it was Meyerbeer himself who added 
the romantic elements. Entirely new and individual is the way 
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in which the foreboding of future horror is musically depicted long 
before the actual catastrophe. Here the paw of the later lion is 
clearly in evidence. Unfortunately, the bombastic text, another 
product of Schreiber’s, was frequently less a help than a hindrance 
to the composer. The orchestral apparatus is similar to that 
in the oratorio, excepting that the percussion is augmented by 
cymbals, triangle, side drum and tambourine. The overture 
resembles in form and content Gluck’s overture to Iphigénie en 
Aulide. In this last-named opera, too, the movement of the drama 
results from the contrast of two hostile elements. In his program 
to Gluck’s overture, Wagner elucidated this aspect as follows: 
“To the great necessity for existence of an entire nation, compared 
with which a single life signifies but little, is opposed the preserva- 
tion of the life of a pure virgin.” This conflict between paternal 
love and love of country was also chosen by Meyerbeer as the 
. basic theme of his overture. The thematic material consists 
chiefly of motives from Jephtha’s great scene in Act III and the 
triumphal march in Act II, which becomes, so to speak, the sym- 
bol of the national “necessity for existence.” The talent of the 
youthful Meyerbeer, with its urge toward pictorial distinctness, 
even now consciously outvies the model of Gluck. The latter, 
whom Meyerbeer still follows at the outset, though he later seeks 
to disrupt the traditional form, set forth only an abstraction (so 
to say) of the dramatic idea, whereas Meyerbeer wrought a picture 
of the tragedy itself. His procedure, a symphonic anticipation 
of the essential features of the action, finds a counterpart in Beet- 
hoven’s Leonore-Overture No. 3, with which he was assuredly not 
acquainted. To Meyerbeer applies what Wagner said of Beet- 
hoven: “That, for the development of his enormous dramatic 
instinct, he threw himself with all the might of his genius upon 
this form (the overture) which allowed it free course, in order to 
create in pure tone-speech, after a fashion his very own, the 
drama he bore in mind.” 

The opera begins quite innocently with a chorus of vine- 
dressers, somewhat in Hiller’s style and, later, that of Lortzing. 
Passing over less important numbers I will quote from the rather 
conventional Italian aria of Asmaweth (No. 3), the lover of 
Jephtha’s daughter, here named Sulima, only one phrase; this 
phrase reappears in Raoul’s romance “Plus blanche que la blanche 
hermine”’ in the first act of Les Huguenots. 
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Not till we reach the following scene do we find young Meyer- 
beer in his element. Abdom, a rival of Asmaweth, has witnessed, 
unseen, the preceding love-scene, and vows vengeance on the two 
lovers (No. 4, grand aria). It is of interest that Meyerbeer gave 
this aria an accompaniment of strings, two bassoons, four horns 
and two trumpets only, omitting the higher wood-wind. The 
gloomy introduction (molto moderato) is followed by an allegro 
agitato leading into the aria. It combines with a softly entering 
tremolo of the strings a sharply defined theme carried by the 
violoncellos and bassoons which strikingly characterizes the 
desperate mood of the man, wavering between love and hate. 














A quite similar theme in similar mood is found in the duet 
and terzet between Amneris, Rhadamés and Aida (allegro agitato 
é presto in E minor, Aida, Act I). The long-sustained tones of 
the trumpets and horns, interrupted by the diatonically down- 
rushing strings in unison, announce the resolve for vengeance and 
introduce the aria proper (allegro con fuoco). Strangely enough, 
the first measures of the aria 














reappear in the Second Symphony of Gustav Mahler as a march- 
like and rhythmically effective movement in F major (fifth move- 
ment). Once more the allegro agitato returns (in the dominant, 
F minor), and with it that stirring motive in the violoncellos and 
bassoons. And it reawakens painful memories when the first violins 
bring it out in major with an admirable leading-motive effect. But 
now the trumpets fall in again as panting for the fray. Vengefully 
the voice soars amid the rush of onstorming strings, until chords 
in the wind-instruments close the aria with dark foreboding. 


Abdon 
sotto voce 





Schwar - 26 Ra -che, schwar - ze Ra-che, 


Orch. 


Pp Strings 
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schwar - ze Ra - 





Here flashes out, for the first time, a spark of Meyerbeer’s 
specific musico-dramatic genius. This aria shows, in many points, 
close kinship with Beethoven’s Pizarro aria, which Meyerbeer 
could then hardly have known. Indeed, he surpasses Beethoven 
by his more frugal employment of the orchestral resources (neither 
trombones nor percussion) and more considerate treatment of the 
voice-part; even at culminating points the orchestra gives way 
to the voice. 

Nothing of special interest now occurs until the Finale (No. 
6), which is constructed in three parts, and in the midst of which, 
as the feature whereon the entire work hinges, stands the “vow” 
(das Geliibde). Fleeing throngs of the populace tell of the swift 
approach of the Ammonites; the heads of the tribes.of Israel im- 
plore Jephtha to lead their army, which enthusiastically acclaims 
him. Jephtha refuses, because, when a youth, his own people 
had disowned him. But as new tales of disaster continue to pour 
in, telling of the terrible ravages of the foe, he finally places him- 
self at the head of the army. 
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Wenn dei 


was ich zu - erst vor mei-nem Hau - 


esseizam O- ~-pfer dir. ge- weiht, es 
Fi. 


Ha.Ob. 
Cl. Via. Vel. 
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sei zum O-pfer dir ge -weiht. 





In this case Meyerbeer had not yet found the compelling 
expression for the ebullition of popular passion; but wherever he is 
guided by Gluck he handles his subject effectively. Gluck once 
remarked to Corencez that the master-passions have only one 
accent; and Meyerbeer, following Gluck’s model, permits his 
warriors and populace to repeat themselves with a certain monot- 
ony. In other ways, too, one is struck by an uncommon realism 
in the handling of the chorus that foreshadows his later work and 
is the more noteworthy for the reason that Spontini’s grand operas, 
in particular Die Vestalin, were still unknown to him. 

At the moment of highest intensification the long-sustained 
tone of an oboe resounds like a ery for help—an effect @ la Gluck. 
In his maturity, however, Meyerbeer first employed the flute with 
poignant effect and in like manner in the Prophéte, when Johann, 
menaced by the daggers of the anabaptists in the cathedral scene, 
puts the decisive question to his mother. In Jephta the Scene 
of the Vow is made the focus of the musico-dramatic action. 
With weirdly upflaring coloration the orchestra foretells the im- 
pending catastrophe, of whose nature the dramatis persone have 
no knowledge. Here a peculiarly gruesome impression is made 
by the dull rolling of the entering timpani, the incisive thirds of 
the horns, agitated figures in the violins, ghostly interweaving of 
clarinets, oboes and violas. This invites comparison with the 
celebrated passage in Beethoven’ Fidelio, ““Und wie ein Schatten 
schwebt” (Act I, duet between Pizarro and Rocco; cf. Berlioz’s 
commentary in his School of Instrumentation). The common 
source for both Beethoven and Meyerbeer is undoubtedly Gluck, 
who in this case served Meyerbeer directly as a pattern. Gluck 
was the first to venture to plan the dramatic expression of his 
orchestra in apparent opposition to the singer’s words. With 
the aid of the orchestra he indicates psychic reactions in the sub- 
conscious minds of his characters. This wholly novel procedure, 
so peculiarly characteristic of Gluck’s dramatic genius, was first 
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employed by him in the second act of Iphigénie en Tauride, where 
there is an entirely unique scene : Pylades, the friend of Orestes, 
has been taken away by the watch; left by himself, the half- 
crazed Orestes prays the gods to destroy him. Of a sudden, celes- 
tial peace seems to descend upon him: “Where am I? The horror 
that had seized me, what peace has followed?”” Then begins a re- 
markable aria (No. 14); above the thrillingly syncopated rhythm 
of the violas Orestes sings the words “‘Le calme rentre dans mon 
coeur.” Corencez reports that one of Gluck’s contemporaries 
called the composer’s attention to the seeming contradiction be- 
tween the words of the poem and the restless accompaniment. 
Gluck thereupon exclaimed, “‘Orestes is lying! He takes for peace 
the sheer exhaustion of his system. But the Furies are always 
close at hand [striking his breast]|—he has murdered his mother!” 
This remark of Gluck’s is also handed down by Countess Genlis, 
who adds with refined appreciation: “‘We have Gluck to thank 
for a genial invention that has not yet been adequately utilized— 
how to express, in the accompaniment, what is going on in the 
soul when the words seek to conceal it.””, And Corencez rightly 
observes: ‘“‘Never has a musico-dramatic conception revealed 
such genius!” In very truth, this was the point where Gluck’s 
work manifested itself as epochal for all coming time. Any among 
the masters who came after him could only further elaborate this 
truly dramatic procedure; never could they, in principle, over- 
pass this epoch-making passage of Gluck’s. 

Chords in the wind-instruments have brought the chorale- 
like vanishing harmonies of the strings to a solemn conclusion. 
A clap of thunder—then deathlike stillness. Jephtha announces 
that God has heard the vow. The chorus whispers shudderingly. 
But a strange combination of trumpets and oboes 





Oboe 





now sounds the call to battle. The following chorus of warriors 
is fully on a level with the Scene of the Vow. Especially worthy 
of note is an interpolated Dance of Warriors, with a weird effect 
as of a Death Dance. Its singular, capricious melody, the harsh 
treatment of the wood-wind (piccolo, oboe, clarinet, bassoon), and 
its original accentuation, lend this number a strangely exotic 
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coloration reminding one of Berlioz. The chorus enters with a 
thrice-repeated “Heran!” 


Chorus of Warriors 





Further on, the dance-theme taken up by full orchestra is blended 
with the chorus in a grisly effect. 


d: 


Her-an,her - an, 


did 4 de 
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It may be assumed that the exotic effects in this chorus are due 
to suggestions made by Vogler, for he, on travels that led him as 
far as Africa, studied with predilection the folk-melodies of foreign 
peoples. 

In the second act we shall first of all take note of a scene in 
which Abdon announces to the women the victory of the Israelites, 
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but deceptively alleges that Asmaweth has fallen in the thick 
of the combat. In this there is an obvious similarity to the Am- 
neris-Aida duet in Act II of Aida. Likewise in the subsequent 
scene, when the supposedly dead Asmaweth meets his beloved 
Sulima, we note a strange similarity to the duet between Fidelio 
and Marcelline originally contained in Fidelio, “Um in der Ehe 
froh zu leben,”’ which, in the first Leonore version (Nov. 20, 1805), 
followed the Pizarro-Rocco duet, “Jetzt, Alter, hat es Eile.” 
Unhappily, the question whether Meyerbeer had in any way be- 
come acquainted with Beethoven’s Leonore before his sojourn in 
Vienna in 1814 cannot be answered positively until his diaries, 
still kept under seal, are made accessible. In any event, Beet- 
hoven’s manner of using the solo violin and solo violoncello 
imitatively to express the emotions of the loving pair is imbued 
with finer dramatic apprehension than the purely sensuous revelry 
in sound that characterizes Meyerbeer’s treatment of the instru- 
ments. On the other hand, in the middle portion the latter 
succeeds in attaining extraordinary intensity of expression. When 
Asmaweth sings “Schon hiillt’ in Nacht sich mein Angesicht, da 
kam deine Gestalt, und um mich ward Licht,” the music goes 
over from the darksome A minor of the strings into the mild 
effulgence of A major, borne on the horns and solo violoncello. 
To the sound of chromatically descending chords of the fourth 
and third (an at that time unusual succession with which the 
Tristan harmonies have made us more familiar), blended with the 
fondly passionate suspensions in the higher-hovering solo violin, 
the lovers repeat again and again as in ecstasy the faltering word 
“Licht!” 


Licht! 


I~ 


Viol .solo 


ip 





And in the Finale (No. 10) as well, Meyerbeer sets a background 
to the victorious peans of the chorus by the lugubrious minor 
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harmonies of deep-toned clarinets and bassoons, so that the hearer 
shudders with a premonition of impending disaster. But when 
the populace throngs in to greet the victorious troops, a triumphal 
march resounds in a setting for wood-wind and horns only, with 
an accompaniment of cymbals, triangle, side drum, timpani and 
tambourine on the stage—a genuine Meyerbeerian effect, yet 
quite in the style of the work. This marks the culminating point 
of the action. As Sulima, in happy agitation, opens the door to 
greet her father, whom all are acclaiming, the march of glorifi- 
cation breaks off abruptly; with the fff entrance of the brasses 
(here M. introduces trombones for the first time, a most praise- 
worthy economy of resources) after the thrilling ““Weh!” of 
Jephtha there falls in an awesome tremolo of the strings on the 
diminished chord of the seventh supported by the tenor bassoon: 











Mein Va-ter! 


Tpt., Ho. Strings 
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ete, 






Weh! Herr Gott, wie schwer, wie schwer ist dein Ge-richt. 





Whereas, up to this point, only the auditors have felt the 
dread suspense of imminent evil, the dramatis persone them- 
selves now, after the catastrophe has actually occurred, are seized 
by the same tragic mood, and the orchestra thus becomes the 
emotional expression of the dramatic ensemble. The horrified 
Jephtha repulses his daughter. Raging sixteenth-note figures 
deep down in the strings are met by ponderous chords in the 
brass with upturned bells, while syncopated trumpet-blasts in- 
tervene like a gasping for breath. The outcry of the bewildered 
chorus is again modelled on Gluck (Alceste, Act III, ‘“‘Choeur 
des divinités infernaux”). Sulima, unable to understand her 
father’s strange attitude, implores him (clarinet solo) to love his 
child. Jephtha tries to steel himself to inform Sulima of her 
doom as a sacrifice, but it is beyond his powers. Here we meet 
with another passage furnishing an interesting illustration of 
Meyerbeer’s way to mastership: the father’s spiritual struggle is 
accompanied by a thrice-repeated, long-drawn, fortissimo horn- 
tone, above which the violas descend chromatically in agitated 
triplets played on the C-string: 
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The mature master later characterized this feeling of suspense in 
very similar fashion, in the closing quartet in Act II of the Pro- 
phéte (Johann with the three anabaptists), when Zacharia myste- 
riously approaches Johann, who is wavering between love for his 
son and his honor as a man, in order to win him over for his great 
mission: 


Molto moderato quasi andantino) 
Zacharias: 


Dir bleibt auch die 
Rache! 





p’ Pana 7 


Dir bleibt auch die Jonas: Den Sturz,den Tod unsrer Freu- 
Hoffnung! * de zu sehen. 


Mathaus 









Sulima at last learns her tragic destiny. Jephtha broods over 
his fearful vow; to his song, which ascends diatonically and then 
sinks hopelessly, as it were, into the depths, are conjoined a contra- 
bass and a bassoon, whose canonic intertwining darkly symbolizes 
the compulsion of fate: 


Jephtha 





hab’ ich ge - than, dem Herrn zum 
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brin - gen, was mir aus mei-nem Hau - se zu-erst be-geg-nen 


pp colla parte morendo 


Following the peculiarly individual construction of this 
scene, in the next numbers traits borrowed from Gluck prepon- 
derate; e.g., when the oboe is employed to express virginal purity, 
or when the chorus of warriors (like the famous “Non!” of the 
Furies in Orphée), supported by three trombones, reply to Sulima’s 
anxious question “And I must descend to the shades below?” 
with an inexorable, sternly repeated “Ja!” And even more 
manifestly does Meyerbeer stand under the spell of Gluck in the 
following Allegro con fuoco; here he evidently took as his model 
Scene 2 in:Act III of Iphigénie en Aulide, where Achilles, in his 
wrathful aria “‘Calchas, d’un trait mortel blessé,’’ vows to kill the 
priest who offers to sacrifice Iphigénie. Gluck himself—again 
in the conversations with Corencez—called attention to the prin- 
ciple of dramatic opposition here employed. He spoke of the 
“unusual emotion” that takes possession of the listeners when, 
after Iphigénie’s tender song, they are plunged into the warlike 
unisons of Achilles’ aria. Meyerbeer employs a similar contrast 
in passing over from warlike strains into the sombre mood of 
despair. Jephtha recognizes his duty to keep his vow. Destiny is 
symbolized by the sforzati of the strings in the lower registers and 
the repeatedly upmounting, threatening contrabasses. A fond- 
ness for characterization by means of instrument-groups was an 
early developed trait in the music-dramatist Meyerbeer; he de- 
veloped this procedure later, more particularly in Paris, to the 
highest degree of mastership. Only a youthful genius could thus 
express the extreme desperation of a doomed virgin: 


(Im Vorgefih! der Ohnmacht) 
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A bassoon passage descending into the depths depicts the way to 
the grave. The violins are silent; above the sombre violas and 
contrabasses is heard the low-pitched woodwind (clarinets below 
the bassoons!). And now, on a sudden, in answer to Sulima’s 
fearful question: ‘‘Fiihl’ ich schon des Grabes Liifte wehn?” two 
flutes fall in, their peculiar tone-color seeming like sounds from 
another world. They are derived from the burial song of the 
third act, ““Wir schmiicken dich, du hohe Braut,” to which Sulima 
is to be led to the sacrifice: 


Grabgesang 
Clar. 





Chorus Maidens 


Dein Bett, es steht im Dun-keln, wo kei - ne Ster-ne fun - keln 


Here Meyerbeer employs the leading-motive with a refine- 
ment that had never, perhaps, been equalled elsewhere. In her 
ecstasy, Sulima already hears the voices at the grave; then the 
veil of the vision is torn away, and she again recognizes her 
surroundings, but strives in vain to dispel the haunting shapes; 
two terrible outcries: “Weg! weg!’’ and she falls in a swoon. 


Flute 


PP 


na @ piacere 


Ihr Schatten,weicht zu - 


(sie sinkt Tirza 
in die Arme 





Soothingly descends the Maidens’ song of supplication upon their 
hapless companion: 
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This wonderful scene surpasses everything that Meyerbeer 
had previously written; it may have been equalled in his later 
works, but in its essential expression was never outdone. Here, 
above all, the work of this youth of twenty shows that Meyerbeer 
was capable of feeling profoundest emotion, and that all the talk 
about his purely intellectual, clever fabrication of his “effects” 
is nonsense. Not one of his so celebrated later works could he 
conceive more impressively and, withal, more affectingly, than 
this Jephta scene, however he might increase the refinement of 
details. One is strangely impressed by a certain inner affinity 
with Gustav Mahler’s tone-speech (“Lied von der Erde”). This 
is either a resultant of the common Jewish origin of these two 
composers, or it may be traced to specifically romantic elements 
that Weber took over from Meyerbeer and that Mahler, who 
knew Weber by heart, took over from him in turn. That Weber 
was strongly stimulated by Meyerbeer’s score when composing 
his Freischiitz, ten years thereafter, may be taken for granted. A 
striking instance is the Terzett (Act II, No. 9:—Maz: ‘“Darf 
Furcht im Herz des Waidmanns hausen?’’), which is remarkably 
similar to the Sulima scene in Meyerbeer’s opera. The common 
source for both these pupils of Vogler might easily have been 
certain spectral scenes in their teacher’s operas (in Hermann von 
Unna the chorus No. 5, Vehmic Court, also the Scene of the 
Furies in Castor und Pollux, and the overture to Hamlet). 

After a few weaker scenes Meyerbeer once more—and quite 
characteristically—trises to the height of the musico-dramatic 
tension at the act-close. A contest of embittered partisans rages 
around the fate of Sulima; the cry ‘“‘Sulima soll leben!”’ is answered 
by “Sulima soll sterben!’’ The swords of the soldiers threaten 
the Maidens; the wild outbursts of the massed choruses clash in 
continually grander and more effective intensification. 

In this grand finale the dramatic genius of the musician 
Meyerbeer for the first time found full scope. The very arrange- 
ment of the score is surprising: tripartite chorus, soloists, the or- 
chestra strongly reinforced and especially strong in_brasses. 
Prompted by Vogler, Meyerbeer’s score already embodies nu- 
merous features (anticipating, in his independent development of 
Gluck’s style, much in his own “grand operas”) which in after- 
years were thought to be original with Spontini. At the very 
least, the animated, genuinely dramatic treatment of the chorus 
points to the Paris period. 

Act II begins with a vocal monologue by Jephtha, who, like 
Agamemnon in Gluck’s Iphigénie en Aulide, is torn by anguish. 
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Two themes employed as leading-motives illustrate his soul- 
torments; the one symbofizing Sulima, the other his own desperate 
resolve. In a symphonic prelude these two themes find a psycho- 
logical exposition akin to that of the two Iphigénie preludes, and 
are contrasted in double counterpoint: 


Oboe (Sulima) 


Flutes VJephtha) 





t 4 
Sulima 


In Jephtha’s monologue itself attention is attracted by an 
Andante accompanied by only 3 bassoons, recalling some of Vogler’s 
work; for the singular Abbé had employed 4 bassoons in the Chorus 
of Demons, Act III of his opera Castor und Pollux, and no fewer 
than 5 in the Chorale of Hermann von Unna.—In the Allegro, 
Jephtha’s father appears before him with menacing appeal: 


Jephtha 








Welch’ Schau - er-ge - flii - ster er-schreckt mein Ohr? 


mei-ne Va - ter? 
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Weird roll on the timpani, tremolo in the second violins and violas, 
deep, hollow figurations in the contrabasses, sforzati in the muted 
horns, all contribute to the visionary effect. The motives are 
veiled by the wood-wind. Sulima’s theme resounds mournfully 
in the low clarinets, while Jephtha’s is given out as if in torment 
by high-pitched bassoons (up to B). At the words “Welch 
Schauergefliister erschreckt mein Ohr?” the orchestra suddenly 
subsides to a mysteriously entering tremolo in the strings supported 
by 3 bassoons. The similarity to Weber’s Wolf’s Glen scene in 
Der Freischiitz is arresting. Further on, the unhappy father’s 
frenzy is artistically illustrated by the convulsed leaps of sevenths 
and ninths in the vocal part. 





























° T . 
war - men. Wach auf! Du sollst nicht mehr ster - ben. 


This peculiarity, traceable to Mozart, appears a few years later in 
the opera-scores of the romanticist E. T. A. Hoffmann (Undine) and 
Spohr (Faust). Grandiose, in the true Meyerbeer vein, is the tran- 
sition from the distant burial chorus (its minor third e-g dying away 
till only the tonic E remains) into the E major of the full orchestra 
entering lustrously on the words “Nein, du sollst leben!” Here the 
motives of Jephtha and Sulima resound for the first time in major; 
in the sequel, typical traits of Gluck appear—indeed, in this case 
Meyerbeer directly borrowed a theme from Gluck (Iphigénie en 
Aulide, Act I, closing duet between Achilles and Iphigenia). 

Although Meyerbeer does not here attain to the stature of 
his zealously studied model, Gluck, in the highest sense, he already 
points the way for the ultimate employment of music in the drama 
far beyond Gluck in the direction of Weber-Wagner. From this 
point of view his handling of the leading-motive is a most extra- 
ordinary and wholly personal feat. Here, perhaps for the first 
time before Wagner, the psychological development of a struggling 
soul is musically depicted in truly dramatic fashion by the dis- 
memberment and distortion of motives and veiled allusion to 
them. The “modern spirit” in the protrayal of Jephtha, con- 
trasted with the treatment of the same psychic struggle by Meyer- 
beer’s immediate predecessors, Hiindel and Gluck, is unmistakable, 
more especially in its rhythmical and agogical aspects. 
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On the other hand, in a subsequent aria of Sulima’s the 
Italian stylistic element is obvious. The imitando la voce, which 
consists in a virtuose rivalry between voice and solo instrument— 
a style characteristic of Meyerbeer’s Italian period—thus early 
makes its appearance, and was therefore not copied from Rossini. 
Weber himself disliked the Italianisms of the Jephta score, and 
all the more heartily condemned Meyerbeer’s later Italianized 
style. 

In the last scene of the work the solemn funeral march remi- 
niscent of Gluck and Vogler (Castor und Pollux) is very remarkable. 
Sombre passages in sixths in the violins and the lower-pitched 
clarinets, a flute-theme supported by horns and trombones, violon- 
cellos and contrabasses in tre, with muffled timpani, lend a touch 
of mystery to the scene. The effect caused by timpani-sticks 
wound with leather was Vogler’s invention, though Berlioz has 
hitherto been supposed to have discovered this darkly mysterious 
sound-effect. 

Within the temple four priests sing a hymn whose diminuendo 
closing chord is held behind the scenes like a weird echo by 2 
clarinets and bassoons. The bold harmonies, together with the 
eccentric accompaniment by harps and guitars, anticipate effects 
in the temple scene of Aida. 

One more wholly individual feature in the finale should be 
noted. When Jephtha, in sorest need, makes up his mind to 
perform the sacrificial act, there enters for the first time here, on 
the words “‘Lasst ihr mir grausam keine andre Wahl,” a gruesome 
motive descending in minor thirds and carried by strings and 
bassoons—a motive that henceforward down to the Paris period 
will appear in all gruesome situations in Meyerbeer’s operas:— 
during the Italian period in the celebrated Chorus of Conspirators 
in Il Crociato; in Robert to characterize the dsemonic Bertram; and 
finally, in Le Prophéte, Johann’s castle crashes in to the sound of 
this same theme, the earliest form of which is the following: 


Japhtha 
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The opera, whose final rehearsals were conducted by the 
composer in person, was admirably produced by the Munich 
Court Opera on Dec. 23, 1812, but on account of its novelty met 
with opposition on the part of the public, so that it was withdrawn 
after two performances. Nevertheless, the astounding fact must 
be chronicled that the sole extant press-criticism (‘‘Gesell- 
schaft fiir gebildete Stiinde’’) recognizes Meyerbeer’s genius: 


A delicate sensibility, united to a profound and mature insight 
into the workings of the impassioned human heart, is manifested through- 
out in a grand and elevated style that gives promise of something great 
in the future. 


He who wrote this was a prophet and, at the same time, a 
man of refined feeling. Posterity judged differently, not even 
taking the trouble to examine this highly significant youthful 
work, assuming from its failure to please the public that it was of 
slight value, and uncritically declaring the opera to be “bom- 
bastic,” “scholastic,” and a mere by-product of Vogler’s sub- 
versive influence. That this score enfolded seeds for loftiest 
growth has been perceived by no one since that Munich review. 
None the less, Meyerbeer’s progress to mastership is impossible 
of conception without the Jephta score. 

Some days after the premiére Meyerbeer took leave of Vogler 
in order to bring out his second opera, Alimelik, in Stuttgart a 
fortnight later. According to Vogler’s assertion, Meyerbeer had 
learned everything that it was possible to teach and to learn, and 
was now in the way to win the admiration of the world. So the 
young eagle had learned to fly. 

The subject-matter of Alimelik (originally Wirth und Gast, 
or Aus Scherz Ernst) was taken from a tale in “The Arabian 
Nights.” The story of the man who would fain be sovereign, if 
only for one day, so frequently treated in the literature of all 
nations (and by Shakespeare, too, in the prologue to “Taming of 
the Shrew’”’), in its oriental version is closely akin to the ‘“Turkish” 
operas which, as an outgrowth of the Italian opera buffa, overran 
Germany during the second third of the eighteenth century. 
Vogler himself had paid tribute to this fashion with his Kaufmann 
von Smyrna (1771), and very likely gave the initial impulse to 
Meyerbeer, by virtue of the exotic tone-colors therein employed, 
as well as to his other famous pupil, Carl Maria von Weber, two 
years thereafter (Abu Hassan). In this latter, to be sure, Berlioz 
asserts that Weber was aided in some measure by Meyerbeer. 
The culmination of this entire movement was reached in Mozart’s 
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Entfiihrung (1782), which unquestionably had an influence on 
the two aforementioned operas. But Meyerbeer, not so inde- 
pendent in comedy as in tragedy, went beyond a mere imitation 
of Mozart’s comical passages, and intertwined tragic episodes 
which, where the libretto barely indicates them, were symphon- 
ically elaborated. 

The two-act Alimelik is again an opera in numbers with 
spoken dialogue. In Act I the Caliph enters the hospitable home 
of Alimelik, whose desire, to be Caliph for but one day, the un- 
known guest promises to fulfill by the aid of magic. Alimelik, 
quite without misgivings, introduces his inamorata, in whom the 
Caliph to his great astonishment recognizes his own niece, who 
had vanished after an accident several months previously. Al- 
imelik, rendered insensible by a sleeping-potion, is carried off by 
command of the Caliph, and awakes, clad as Caliph, in Haroon al 
Rashid’s abode. After a brief and dreamlike sovereignty he is 
again put to sleep and awakens in prison, where he awaits capital 
punishment. But the Caliph is only putting the lovers to the 
test, and later gives magnanimous consent to their union. 

The libretto is by the Munich stage-manager J. G. Wohl- 
brueck (1770-1822), later the father-in-law of Marschner, for 
whom Wohlbrueck’s younger son afterwards wrote the books for 
Der Vampyr and Templer und Jiidin. _Wohlbrueck’s versification 
is smooth and rhythmical. Unfortunately, the dialogue of the 
opera is lost, and must be guessed from the scenes which are set to 
music. The orchestra includes, besides the strings, doubled 
wood-wind, and threefold percussion, only two horns, two trum- 
pets, and one trombone—a proof that Meyerbeer was not fond 
of piling up his forces without reference to artistic requirements. 
Indeed, in Dinorah he subsequently displays another model in the 
economical handling of the orchestra: ‘‘an admirable, clean, 
elegant, clever buon-gustajo score, singularly adapted to polish 
the orchestra”’ (Hans von Biilow). 

The overture exhibits in construction, development of climaces 
and contrasts, the artistry of Meyerbeer, particularly in the de- 
lightful treatment of the wood-wind and the unique use of the 
pizzicato. Here, in this mythical domain, is heard for the first 
time a strain of real comedy, of high-spirited youth, such as never 
recurs in any later work of Meyerbeer’s. Noteworthy is the chro- 
matic leading of the middle parts hitherto foreign to him, the 
lavish use of which in his Paris period (Robert) has generally been 
attributed to Spohr’s initiative, but which was in reality derived 
from a common source—Cherubini. 
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The first act offers little worthy of comment. The music is 
mostly weak, vacillating between German and Italian stylistic 
elements. Only occasionally does an individual trait emerge in 
harmonization or instrumentation. 

Quite otherwise is the second act, with its glamour of fabu- 
lous romanticism. Here Meyerbeer feels himself in his element. 
Alimelik, in the Caliph’s robes, is lying in the stupor induced by 
the sleeping-draught in Haroon al Rashid’s palace. During the 
entr’acte music, with chorus and dance, the sleeper is surrounded 
by slave-maidens strewing flowers. This scene is enveloped, as it 
were, by mysterious static chords in threefold divided solo violon- 
cellos and contrabasses, a solo viola blending with four solo voices, 
and a discreetly entering wood-wind passage. The following 
chorus also introduces peculiar effects of instrumentation—leaping 
eighth-notes in the violins, pizzicati in the violas and contra- 
basses, the flutes and clarinets hovering over dulcet horn-tones, 
and a trumpet vaguely wandering through this tonal weft. As 
Alimelik awakes, a chorus in strongly marked rhythm falls in 
with full orchestra. Meyerbeer demands (in his own handwrit- 
ing, the score being otherwise written out by a copyist) that 
this chorus should be executed with rhythmic precision, “as it 
is sung with the intention of bewildering Alimelik.” Piccolo, 
cymbals, bass drum and triangle accentuate this character. So 
sharply is the contrast between the two staves brought out. 

Of a still more personal cast is the chorus No. 9, in which 
Meyerbeer, with abrupt anticipations in the wood-wind, agitated 
trills in the strings, and crashes with big drum and cymbals, 
drastically depicts the cries of the “howling dervishes.”” Just 
in this score is found the clearest evidence that Meyerbeer, wher- 
ever the situation meets him halfway, writes original music, 
whereas in all situations ill adapted to his individuality he falls 
back on conventional music-making. Thus the—artistically— 
most significant part of the score is the great transformation mu- 
sic accompanying Alimelik’s sudden downfall from the throne to 
the depths of the prison. An unisono of all the wind-instruments 
heralds the critical moment. After strangely colored chords in 
the oboes, trumpets and high-pitched bassoons, the violins and 
bassoons, with a softly syncopated accompaniment in the low- 
pitched violas and contrabasses, take up the love-theme of Irene 
from the earlier duet No. 10. This motive, originally tenderly 
announced in major by violins and solo clarinet, and foretelling 
all the raptures of love, is here played by the bassoons and on the 
G-string of the violins, as symbolical of the sorrowing loved one: 
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As the guards bring the sleeping Alimelik upon the stage, 
the Turkish march No. 8 is played ppp: 























its treatment as a leading-motive making the impression equally 
affecting. Its peculiar harmonic and instrumental coloration, 
combined with the vibrant clang of the triangle, sounds like far- 
off silver bells. It typifies the farewell to that brief sovereignty, 
at whose brilliant climax the selfsame march had resounded fortis- 
simo. As the slaves withdraw, the march breaks off abruptly, 
and after a long pause a bassoon enters on contra-Bb. It is 
joined by a contrabass, above which two solo violoncellos ascend 
in sombre harmonies. Bassoon and contrabass again fall in; with 
the ascending violoncellos are blended low-pitched clarinets; the 
sense of disillusionment grows more and more unbearable. Now, 
in the midst of an oppressive silence, comes a pianissimo roll on the 
timpani. Like a first awakening of memory, a solo viola takes 
up the theme of the earlier drinking-song No. 4, here transformed 
into minor: 

















Presently the flute takes up a scherzo-theme of somewhat forced 
gayety (from the Rondo No. 3, Act I: “Selig, wen im Mittel- 
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stande milde sein Geschick gewiegt’’), and carries and toys with 
it above the soloist accompaniment of two high-pitched bassoons. 
The effect of the magic potion begins to pass off. While Alimelik, 
with increasingly violent efforts, is seeking to regain consciousness, 
the two motives are carried on contrapuntally by different in- 
struments with growing rapidity. The orchestra expands into 
full polyphony, breaks off abruptly with two crashing chords in 
Bb major—and Alimelik awakes. 

This transformation music shows astonishing maturity for a 
composer of twenty-one. Not only is the psychic state of the 
leading characters, but also the conflict in its entirety, presented 
in concentrated style by the aid of leading-motives. How im- 
portant a place in the recent history of the leading-motive is 
occupied by this transformation music, has hitherto not been 
noticed. Here we cannot enter into details concerning the earlier 
history of the leading-motive; suffice it to say that it begins with 
Monteverdi, continues in the Venetian School (Cavalli, Cesti), 
branches out into the French School (Lully, Rameau), and attains 
importance among the Neapolitans in particular (Scarlatti, Traetta, 
Jomelli) after gaining a transient foothold in Germany (Rein- 
hardt, Keiser). As the central point of the more recent movement 
we may name Cherubini, whose chief works were performed in 
Berlin under B. A. Weber from 1791 onward, and were doubtless 
quite familiar to the youthful Meyerbeer. With Cherubini, to be 
sure, the leading-motive still occurs unchanged as a mnemonic 
motive, and therefore not in the specifically romantico-psycho- 
logical modification. In this modern use, the leading-motive is 
met with for the first time in Alimelik, i.e., two years before 
Wagner’s birth; and this use was a development of its employ- 
ment in Jephtas Geliibde, where its closer affinity to Cherubini’s 
style may still be seen. This point is of historical importance— 
‘the foundation of a modern musico-dramatic style was already 
laid at a time when the three historically most important works 
of the romantic opera period either (like E. T. A. Hoffmann’s 
Undine) existed only in detached sketches, or (like Spchr’s Faust 
and Weber’s Freischiitz) were not even conceived. These facts 
had been lost to mind after Wagner’s elevation of the leading- 
motive, an artistic resource till then only occasionally employed, 
into a consistent principle of art. Moreover, the transformation 
music in Rheingold, for instance, so peculiarly characteristic of 
Wagner’s employment of the leading-motive, is based on the same 
fundamental principles as the transformation music in Alimelik. 
In Rheingold, too, the transition from the world of light and love 
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(open height near Valhalla) to the domain of darkness (Nebelheim) 
is brought to pass by the themes, distorted and dismembered 
in minor, of the goddess of youth. In Meyerbeer’s masterworks 
one finds a similar employment of the leading-motive (Struensee, 
Prophéte). These passages, on hearing which one might suppose 
them conceived under Wagner’s influence, are therefore nothing 
more nor less (as is plainly to be seen in Alimelik) than the further 
evolution of a procedure which Meyerbeer had applied in practice 
before Wagner was born. 

While his contemporaries in general found fauit with the far- 
fetched singularity of the Alimelik music, and the work had no 
success in Stuttgart and Vienna (Jan. 6, 1813; Oct. 20, 1814), the 
genial insight of Carl Maria von Weber alone recognized its true 
significance; he brought it out after many careful rehearsals at 
Prague on Oct. 20, 1815. Weber also made it the theme of a long 
disquisition, in which he praises the “‘active, alert imagination, the 
well-nigh voluptuous melody, the correct declamation, the entire 
musical attitude.” Concerning the instrumentation he says: 
“It is surprisingly combined, interwoven with great delicacy, and 
consequently demands almost the care of a quartet performance.” 
A letter from Prague to Rochlitz (Nov. 7, 1815) proves what heart- 
felt interest Weber took in rescuing his friend’s opera after the 
Vienna fiasco: “The only fine and worthwhile aspect of my pres- 
ent business is the ability to demonstrate the value of unappre- 
ciated worth, and to show that anything good merely needs to be 
brought out well to win appreciation. The excellent success of 
Meyerbeer’s opera has given me no end of pleasure.” 

Weber again produced the work in Dresden (1820), accom- 
panying it with the remark that he was far from considering 
Alimelik a perfect work (“how many such are there, anyhow?), 
but it certainly bears witness to the composer’s singular emotional 
capacity.” This observation is the more noteworthy, because 
the personal friendship of these two most celebrated of Vogler’s 
pupils had already been subjected to severe strains. 

With Alimelik Meyerbeer’s German period came to a defin- 
itive close. The date of the Congress of Vienna, the time at 
which Meyerbeer sojourned in that city, marked a turning-point 
in the opera-style of all countries. 


After the convulsions of the Revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
the nations had become weary. Haunted by the horrors they had ex- 
perienced, familiar with wretchedness in every form, they sought diver- 
sion in the grossest refreshment of orgies in art. The theatre became a 
peep-show where one sat at ease before a moving series of scenes, finding 
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satisfaction in jests and pretty tunes, or fascinated by rowdyism of all 
sorts. Only the astonishing now had effect. 


With these words C. M. von Weber strikingly characterized 
the epoch which had already found in Rossini its leading expo- 
nent (Tancredi, 1812). Rossini’s rising fame, that was later to 
throw Beethoven himself into the shade, was the prime cause that 
now led Meyerbeer to journey to Italy. His resolution to do so 
was reinforced, above all, by Salieri’s advice. This composer, 
still frequently underestimated—he was the teacher of Beethoven 
and Schubert, and Gluck himself declared him to be the only one 
who had learned from him—called Meyerbeer’s attention es- 
pecially to the fact that he still had much to learn in Italy about 
the treatment of the voices. Meyerbeer, whose keen insight did 
not fail to recognize the correctness of this observation, made a 
complete volte face: “It was an evolution of my inner self; my 
emotional life, till then suppressed by the polyphonic arithmeti- 
cal examples, was not simply aroused by the soft breezes and 
nightingale melody of Italy, but directly urged to activity and 
self-expression. This means, indeed, an about-face to the op- 
posite extreme, yet it was the outcome of my course of study and 
earlier career.” It would overpass the scope of the present study 
were we to enter into details regarding the works of the Italian 
period, among which l’Esule di Granata won distinction (1822) 
shortly before Meyerbeer’s great Italian success, Il Crociato 
(1824). It must suffice to give a brief survey of the three phases 
of his Italian development. 

In the first phase he remains true to his German romantic 
style, though striving to write as nearly as possible in Italian 
fashion, thus degrading the symphonic passages and the en- 
sembles, which were his strong point, into mere stereotype patterns. 
Only seldom was the conventional form penetrated by flashes of 
genius. 

In the second phase he plunges yet deeper into the Rossinian 
whirlpool, but now and then touches on shores remotely German 
in semblance; the larger ensembles again show a certain freshening 
of invention. 

Finally, in the third phase, the influence of Gluck’s principles 
makes itself felt decisively. In prolonged and effectively con- 
structed scenes (as in l’Esule di Granata and II Crociato) Meyer- 
beer at last rises to a height of expression theretofore unattained. 
His sovereign control of the vocal and instrumental masses leads 
to tremendous intensifications and those specifically Meyerbeerian 
outbursts of power which are strongly reinforced by the wind- 
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orchestras on the stage, these being a real innovation. But this 
cult of the brass, a pernicious inheritance from the school of Simon 
Mayr in Italy (Mayr, 1763-1845, the teacher of Donizetti, was 
an Italianized German), was powerless to repress Meyerbeer’s 
German individuality. This is manifested, above all, in the 
masterly thematic work, the discriminative harmony, and in a 
generous employment of modern instrumental combinations, prob- 
ably influenced by Vogler rather than by Mayr. This is the first 
instance in which Meyerbeer succeeded in blending German 
dramatic style (Gluck, Mozart, Beethoven) with Italian melos. 
And so the best scores of his later Italian period plainly fore- 
token the Parisian masterworks, among which Robert le Diable 
(written seven years subsequently) is plainly an outgrowth of 
Germanico-Romantic characteristics, however Franco-Italian the 
work may be as a whole. 

The Italian period was of merely transitional importance. 
During its course Meyerbeer, whose foundations had already 
been laid, developed out of narrowing national limitations into a 
universal European mastership, in whose further evolution he 
attained to the transcendent heights of Act IV in Les Huguenots. 
And whatever opinion one may hold of Meyerbeer’s work, taken 
in the aggregate, the author of Les Huguenots is beyond cavil one 
of the most imposing phenomena in the musico-dramatic world. 
“To lend most emphatic support to this assertion, I shall adduce 
the grandest creation of this species that has ever been produced— 
I mean the famous Conspiracy Scene in Act IV. Who can fail 
to be amazed at the design and development of this gigantic 
number! And, considering its extraordinary amplification, how 
was it possible for the composer to maintain a continuous, never- 
flagging intensification which, after the seething turmoil of wildest 
passions, finally rises to the culminating point—the ideal, one 
might say, of fanaticism! And then, having exhausted all that 
was revolting in this fanaticism, to fulfill the supreme mission of 
Art—to idealize this impassioned tumult and to stamp it with 
the seal of Beauty!” 

Thus wrote the greatest expert among all judges. Would 
you know his name? It was Richard Wagner. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











PROMETHEUS IN MUSIC 
By HERBERT ANTCLIFFE 


probable that Faust is the one which has given rise to the 

largest number of important works: of works, that is, 
written on a large scale and with serious psychological aims. 
Lately Prometheus has begun to be a serious rival, and for a 
century past, a period corresponding to that in which Faust itself 
has inspired most of the works based upon it, it has formed the 
ground idea of a number of works of various kinds and qualities, 
most of them, not unnaturally, having come into existence in con- 
nection with representations of the drama of A®schylus either in 
the original or in translations into modern European languages. 

Prometheus is not to the same degree as is Faust a fixed con- 
ception in the minds of either scholars or the general public. To 
readers of to-day Faust is that character as limned by Goethe, or 
in a smaller degree by Marlowe. All other conceptions are 
swamped in these, and belong only to the research student or the 
lover of character study in ancient literature and legend. While, 
however, Prometheus is to most the character as represented by 
Eschylus and his imitators, the mere fact that he has so many 
imitators makes this conception vary considerably. The one 
real point of agreement is that he was a benefactor of mankind 
who snatched fire from heaven. Even the nature of that fire is 
a point of disagreement. 

As to the musical treatment of the two subjects, Prometheus 
has the advantage to the serious student of being entirely unoper- 
atic and of having been adopted generally by masters at least of 
technique. How great the advantage of its lack of operatic 
characteristics is may be gauged by a consideration of the various 
attempts to turn Faust into an opera hero. 

Scriabin, whose tone-poem on the subject is the most notable 
musical work of the many relating to Prometheus, was evidently 
not, the first by many years to attempt to get at the emotional or 
psychological significance of the story. Salvatore Vigano, the 
designer of the ballet for which Beethoven’s music on this subject 
was written, is reported to have interpolated Haydn’s ‘Representa- 
tion of Chaos’ from The Creation into the ballet when it was 
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produced at Milan, in order to represent “‘the first dawn of sentiment 
in the mind of beauty,” a vague idea which it is possible to glimpse, 
although, with old Sir George Grove, we exclaim, ““Whatever that 
may mean.” Beethoven himself, who seems to have been the 
first to treat the subject from the aspect of modern music, had 
apparently no such high ideas with regard to what he had to do, 
and set about merely to provide music that should suit the dances 
and please the people who listened to it. His work, Die Geschipfe 
des Prometheus, consisted of an Overture, which is still popular as 
a concert piece, an Introduction and sixteen other numbers. As 
a whole it is fairly light music, with none of the strength which the 
combination of subject and composer might lead us to expect. It 
was clearly regarded by Beethoven as of little importance, for he 
employed in it themes and passages which he had in mind for 
other works. These are chiefly in the Finale, where he uses one 
essentially “stock” tune which he had previously used in several 
other works, notably in the Finale of the ‘Eroica’ Symphony. 
Another tune is also employed elsewhere, and in the Introduction 
is an anticipation of, or a study for, the Storm of the ‘Pastoral’ 
Symphony. Apart from its popular elements and the fact that 
it is one of the works which show Beethoven in his lighter mood, 
this work is interesting chiefly because it formed the first of a 
series which does not yet seem to have reached its culmination. 

Few other individual subjects have resulted in so many and 
such radical experiments as has that of Prometheus. We may 
pass by that of Vigano as being not quite relevant, though Beet- 
hoven’s own use of the Harp in one number is, if not an innova- 
tion, at least an early instance of the use of that instrument in 
the orchestra. Halévy’s incidental music to a translation into 
French of the tragedy of Aischylus was as thoroughly modern 
and experimental as this brilliant, but too often superficial, com- 
poser could make it. With the reputation that survives him 
nearly a hundred years after his active time, it is difficult to 
imagine him, pupil of Cherubini though he was, undertaking a work 
that demanded not only seriousness of thought and study but 
also seriousness of expression. Yet he took himself quite seriously 
in this as in other matters and made experiments and adapted 
himself to the circumstances in a way that was as businesslike as 
it was intended to be scholarly and classical. His chief innova- 
tions were the introduction of quarter-tones and of Greek, or 
supposedly Greek, scales, with the idea of creating the atmosphere 
of the drama. If they did so it was because of the liveliness of the 
imaginations of his hearers rather than because of any innate 
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appropriateness. The Dictionnaire Larousse very justly says of 
this that 


La tentative hardie d’Halévy échoua, non pas précisément qu’il soit 
impossible d’introduire des quarts de ton dans notre systéme diatoni- 
que pourvu qu’on les emploie mélodiquement et comme une altération 
chromatique, mais parce qu’Halévy avait employé des instruments 
a cordes pour exécuter ces intervals subtils qui ne peuvent étre rendus 
avec précision qu’au moyen d’instruments 4 clavier. 


It would be possible to give other reasons why Halévy’s brave 
attempt failed, though subsequent experimentalists in tonal alter- 
ation have also failed in many cases for exactly similar reasons. 
But Halévy was at the same time too spontaneous and too arti- 
ficial, or at least too shallow and too fashionable, to attempt 
successfully anything outside the styles of music which were the 
ordinary idiom of his day. 

Probably, as translations of A’schylus were now beginning to 
take a place in the literary and dramatic life of the time, there 
were other sets of incidental music to the work composed a little 
earlier and a little later than this. The only one that can really be 
said to survive is that of Liszt, written a year later. Liszt’s stated 
idea of the emotion expressed in his “Prometheus” tone poem is 
that of “ein tiefer Schmerz, der durch trotzbietendes Ausharren 
triumphiert” (a deep pain that triumphs through defiant endur- 
ance). The form of the legend is that employed by Johann Gott- 
fried von Herder, the great German philosopher-poet (which in 
its turn was “after” Aischylus), the primary and obvious reason 
for this being that it was written for the unveiling of a statue of 
von Herder. This being the fifth of the tone poems of Liszt, the 
composer had got well into the swing of his own methods and was 
able to put into practice his principles of programme music. It 
opens with the defiance of Heaven by Prometheus, who, chained 
to the rock for his theft of fire, tries to break his shackles. 


O Mother, thou Holy-one! Sky, 
Well of light for all! 
See what wrong I suffer! 


He even defies Zeus, the supreme God: 


And He may sling his fiery lightning punishments, 

And with his feathered snowstorms, and the thunderous hurricanes, 
From the unworldly deeps confound this Universe. 

Nothing shall make me bow! 
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His firm faith in himself and his cause and his certainty that a 
deliverer will come make him strong to struggle with the tor- 
menting eagle and to bear his pain. 

Liszt’s Preface to the score of his work (he was a kind of 
musical Bernard Shaw in his fondness for prefaces, though they 
were not so long as those of the Irish dramatist) is almost as 
interesting as the music itself. In it he refers to the mysterious, 
the vague traditions and abstract hopes which have been inter- 
preted in various ways since the days of Aischylus, but says that 
the musician is concerned alone with the sentiments which are the 
foundations of all the forms given to the story at different times 
poetically and graphically. These, he says, are: 


audacity, suffering, endurance and salvation; bold aspiration towards 
the highest destiny to which the human mind can attain; creative 
activity, need of expression; expiatory sufferings exposing our vital 
organs to an incessant gnawing without annihilation; condemnation 
to a hard enchainment on the most arid shores of our nature; but an 
instinctive belief in our natural grandeur, in a future deliverance; 
tacit faith in a liberator; lastly, the accomplishment of the work of 
mercy. 


This continuous faith is his triumph, and forms the climax of the 
music. Liszt continued the story, however, in the choruses to 
Herder’s “Prometheus Unchained.” Prometheus hears distur- 
bances in the Underworld, and seeing Hercules arise welcomes 
him as the Deliverer. Hercules then slays the Eagle and frees 
Prometheus, and Prometheus in thankfulness prays that the 
rock on which he has been chained shall become a paradise, which 
prayer is granted. 

Like almost all of Liszt’s music, that of Prometheus is more 
experimental and preparatory of methods for others who have 
come after him than in any way inspired. Its themes are some- 
what sentimental in character and not always suited for their 
treatment, so that while it may very well have suggested the 
character of the Titan to the people accustomed to the platitudes 
and suavity of the middle of last century, it certainly does not do 
so to those who are accustomed to the freer and more strenuous 
methods of Liszt’s successors. 

A much more recent work by an English composer demands 
notice here somewhat out of its chronological order, partly because 
it owes something in form and manner to that of Liszt and partly 
because it is the only one which actually attacks the psychological 
aspect of Prometheus as an influence in human life. This is by 
Edgar Bainton, a composer who, though not of the front rank, 
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has written a number of works that deserve a wider recognition 
than they have hitherto acquired. Bainton wrote what he called 
his Overture-Phantasy (its title suggests the approximate date of 
the work as the beginning of the present century) under the in- 
spiration of Robert Bridges’ “Prometheus the Fire-giver.”” Never- 
theless, he appended to the score the following note: 


Prometheus, chained to a rock for having brought gifts of Fire and Love 
to mankind, contrary to the decree of Jupiter, is visited with terrible 
suffering, but remains unconquerable and defiant, hurling his scorn at 
the god. He yearns for the hour of his deliverance, when the ‘trumpet 
blast of universal freedom’ shall bring back Love and Brotherhood to 
the earth (after Shelley). 


He could scarcely have chosen a subject more suitable to the 
purpose of a free Overture form. His themes are good ones, even 
striking, and although he does not label them, their application 
is evident. The work was written with some definite political 
thought in mind, but it is far from being propaganda. Apart 
from the contrast of the themes, of “Strength,” “Yearning,” 
“Defiance,” his effects are obtained chiefly by dynamic means. 
Very expressive is the cantabile melody which forms the main 
substance of the second theme, with its opening ascent of a minor 
ninth and its three-bar rhythm changing to one of two bars. A 
throbbing, pulsating accompaniment is played as the melody goes 
from instrument to instrument of varied timbre. This, though the 
second, is in fact the principal theme, and its strenuous treatment 
towards the close suggests the clamourings of the Titan to heaven 
for the “‘universal freedom” desired, and associates the yearning 
with its fulfilment. There is a dignity about this climactic passage 
that corresponds with Shelley’s: 


. . « the man remains 

Sceptreless, free, uncircumscribed, but man; 
Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless, 
Exempt from awe, worship, degree, the king 
Over himself; just, gentle, wise, but man. 


Good, great and joyous, beautiful and free. 


Although this is a comparatively early work, belonging as the 
composer has suggested to his ‘red flag days,’ it is as virile as it 
is vigorous, so that one may express the wish that all our ‘red 
flag’ writers either of music or verse could express themselves so 
freely and yet with so much restraint as have Shelley and Bainton 
in the corresponding passages of their respective works. 
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To translate the Prometheus of A°schylus into music it would 
be necessary to achieve “the calm, statuesque massiveness” which 
seems “‘to render the common decorations of lyric poetry dispensa- 
ble.” Seeing the failure of Beethoven, Liszt and Halévy, as well 
as of such composers as Miguéz, Bargiel, and the clever, but little 
known Norwegian, Johan Selmar, in some cases even to attempt 
and in all of them to do this, it is not surprising that in taking up 
the subject so original and thoughtful a composer as Alexander 
Scriabin should seek his inspiration in the primitive or primo- 
genial idea of the Titan rather than in the classical drama and 
should find or evolve a fresh version of the legend. He was the 
first, and is still the only composer to cast aside any idea that the 
story of Prometheus is a dramatic one, and to aim at getting down 
to its essential but abstract psychology and philosophy. He 
realised, as few to-day do, that the impossible in poetry is the oppor- 
tunity in music. Latterly he denied having any particular pro- 
gramme in his mind, but this may be taken as a typical statement 
of a composer who, like many of his kind, after a work was com- 
pleted easily forgot or changed his mind as to the origin of its 
inspiration. 

As Scriabin employed it the story is very simple, though 
pregnant with suggestions which crave for expression in music. 
Mankind, being physically, emotionally and psychically incom- 
plete, yet desires a fuller life. This is not possible without a spark 
of the divine fire by which creative power and intelligence are 
conferred. Prometheus the Heaven-stormer seizes some of this 
fire and brings it to man, thus raising him to a stage above the 
animals and leading him on towards the Godhead. It is certain 
that Scriabin was attracted by the Theosophical characteristics 
of the legend as being suitable for the penultimate work of a series 
embodying his feelings on the subject of the relations of mankind 
with the Eternal. Unfortunately, the last number, which was to 
have been a great combined choral and orchestral work and which 
would in all probability have assisted in the obtaining of a com- 
plete understanding of its predecessor, was not only never finished 
but was scarcely begun. This religious aim affected the work 
in various ways, chiefly in its conception as what the ancient 
Greeks would have called an “aition” or performance in memory 
of the patron or promoter of the festival at which it was to be 
presented. The drama of Aschylus was written as a historical 
scene in connection of the Athenian Fire-Festival, and Scriabin 
had something in his mind not very far removed from this when 
he conceived his great musical work. 
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Nor did he hesitate to make use of his subject for the develop- 
ment of his musical technique. The progress of an art as a medium 
of expression, that is, its constant availability for new and untried 
subjects, is inseparably connected with the extension of its technical 
resources, and with few exceptions the great experimentalists 
have also been the great expressionists. And Scriabin proved to 
the utmost his powers in both directions. Not only did he include 
in the score a part for a “Light Organ,” by which he desired to 
combine effects of light and sound in appropriate grades, but he 
makes the music itself luminous as Rodin makes his figures 
luminous. His aim in the structure of the score was, apparently, 
to build up an enormous tonal and emotional climax; and in this 
he was unquestionably successful. His “form” in the main is 
that of the classical Overture or First Movement, but in it he 
employs no fewer than nine themes, whereas in the classical form 
two, or at the most three, themes are usually employed. Of these 
nine one, though at first somewhat nebulous, takes a leading place, 
and is generally regarded as being representative of humanity. 
It is a mistake, however, to assume too much on the strength of 
the association of a certain theme with some character or thing or 
idea in such a work. Liszt and Wagner certainly were quite 
definite on this point and provided themes that were clearly 
labelled, but with the more abstract subject of this work as well 
as with the advance of ideas and technique in programme music 
this method must necessarily be modified considerably. At least, 
the association of this theme with Man would seem to be more 
probable than the idea held by some that the pianoforte, which has 
a very important part, is intended to impersonate Humanity, in 
contrast with the orchestra, which represents the rest of Creation. 
The strongest support given to this latter idea comes from the fact 
that the secondary themes clearly indicative of ““The Joy of Life”’ 
and “Human Love” are played on the pianoforte and that there 
is a striking passage suggestive of the growing freedom which the 
fire has brought to man played on that instrument right in the 
midst of the work with very little orchestral accompaniment. 
The tonal system of this work, the very arbitrary scale or chord 
employed, although quite different from that employed in the 
earlier works, would seem to have no direct bearing on the emo- 
tional subject-matter. This complex scale or chord, however, 
has a very definite effect on the melodies and harmonies derived 
from it, which taken separately bear little relation to melodies 
and harmonies of composers who came before the end of the nine- 
teenth century. 
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Although, as already suggested, not at all dramatic in the 
narrower sense of the term, the scheme of the programme is 
worked out logically and with perfect climactic progressions. Its 
general emotional character is simple, as most profound matters 
are simple, and appeals directly to the uninitiated listener. To 
the educated musician, and still more to the half-educated musi- 
cian, who sees the form of the work and the details of its structure 
from a technical angle, it presents constant problems which do not 
occur to the one who has no technical knowledge. The only way 
in which the musician can put himself into direct contact with the 
music of such a work is to forget all his predilections and endeavour 
to hear and feel it with only such mental understanding as comes 
from a knowledge of the ‘programme.’ Undoubtedly, Scriabin not 
only ‘meant’ this programme but also quite consciously and in- 
tentionally provided the problems. Yet they cannot be taken 
together, at least not until we have assimilated the idiom and the 
technique into the fibre of our music generally. When this time 
comes we shall be in a position to judge of the absolute and con- 
tinuing value of the work. Until then some will enjoy it without 
question; others, particularly among critics and pedants, will find 
in it their béte noire, while many will dig into its score for a further 
knowledge of constructive methods and methods of orchestration 
and tone production. All these differences suggest that it is in 
essence, as well as in material, something very big. It is, more- 
over, a natural and logical advance upon the work of Beethoven 
and Liszt. 

A French writer, Philaréte Chasles, has said that “Job était 
Asiatique et ancien; Promethée est Européen et moderne.” 
This, or at least the contrast between the ancient and modern 
spirit of the two, may account for the comparative success in the 
treatment of the former and the comparative failure in the treat- 
ment of the latter of that very conservative and classic-minded 
composer, Hubert Parry. Charles Hubert Hastings Parry, at 
the time when he was asked by the Committee of the Three Choirs 
Festival at Gloucester to supply a work for the musical meeting 
of 1880, being just over thirty was sufficiently young and dissatis- 
fied with the conditions of life to find inspiration in the idea ex- 
pressed in Shelley’s work. Still more, however, was he moved by 
the fine verbal expression and the opportunities of varied musical 
treatment it afforded. For these reasons, although the work is 
actually little more than a tentative exercise on the same lines 
(in spite of its being a less completely sympathetic subject) as 
those upon which he was later to make his great successes, it is 
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one which cannot be considered negligible. Its weakness is not 
that it is conventional in form—some of the strongest works ever 
written are this—but that the general treatment of the subject 
is that of one who was obviously a savant in his art rather than 
an emotional being urged to expression by the deep feelings uttered 
in the poem. It is a technical work rather than an emotional one, 
though it must be said that the technique employed is not merely 
that of the mechanical side of the art, but covers the modes of 
both pictorial and emotional suggestion. 

In some phrases the composer seems to be reaching towards 
a modern idiom, with the result that in the score his notation 
becomes involved to a greater degree than does his actual harmonic 
or contrapuntal texture. In details there are curious anticipa- 
tions of his best later works, and while the Mendelssohnian in- 
fluence is fairly strong we find decided signs of that of Brahms. 
A striking instance of this is in the chorus, “‘Light of Life,” though 
the close of this number, in its boldness amply justified by the 
effect, is almost a stroke of genius. Another very strong point, 
though possibly not so strong as he would have made it later, is 
the short unaccompanied phrase: 


The pale stars of morn 

Shine on a misery, dire to be borne. 
Dost thou faint, mighty Titan? 

We laugh thee to scorn! 


It has, of course, a strict regard for the accent and diction of the 
words, and it is as polyphonic as a work of Bach or Handel. 
Being merely “Scenes from” rather than a summarisation of 
Shelley’s “Prometheus Unbound,”’ it leads nowhere, in spite of the 
fine building up of tonal climaxes and particularly of the final one. 
That it helps our conception of the idea of the Titan in some small 
degree it would be idle to deny; but it is more true that it helps 
us to an understanding of the growth and consistency of the talent 
of Parry. 

Arnold Bax has also gone to Shelley for inspiration, and at 
one time had the intention of setting the whole of Act IT of ““Prome- 
theus Unbound” to music. Later he abandoned the scheme and 
most of his sketches have remained undeveloped. One fragment, 
the second scene with the semichorus of Spirits and the brief 
dialogue between the two Fauns, however, was issued as a can- 
tata, and gives some very slight indication of the composer’s 
ideas on the subject. Some of the stronger melodic themes which 
appear as isolated tunes were the embryons of leading motives 
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of the powerful Demigorgon scene, and suggest what might have 
been the result had he carried out his original intention. As it is, 
the little that is available, under the title of “Enchanted Summer,” 
is a serious and generally successful attempt, as the composer says, 
“to translate into musical terms the marvellous radiance and 
unsullied felicity of the poetry.” 

Also related in style to that of Parry, and like it and that of 
Bax set to a section of Shelley’s poem, is the short choral ode by 
Nicholas Gatty, “To suffer woes.” It is one of three similar 
odes—the other two being “Unfathomable Sea” of Shelley and 
“Truth is a thread of gold” of A. H. Clough—but is decidedly the 
strongest of the three. Inspired by and dedicated to “Belgium 
1914,”’ it shows how a composer of usually mild and lyrical utter- 
ance can be urged to strong and stern expression by circumstances 
which touch him intimately assisted by words of the right type. 
It suffers, particularly in the opening, from needless repetition of 
the words, but the reiteration of a short musical figure is very 
effective and might have been made a feature in a longer orchestral 
development of the work. Striking, too, though quite conven- 
tional and reaching back to Beethoven, Mozart and Handel at 
least, is the change from major to minor at the words “This is 
alone, Life, Joy, Empire and Victory.” 

These settings of short excerpts from Shelley suggest forcibly 
that the time is ripe for an appropriate abbreviation of the whole 
work to such a length and into such a form as will allow of suit- 
able musical treatment of its salient features, and the composition 
of such music by a composer of the highest ability whose thought 
and matter of expression are of a character sympathetic to the 
poem. Apart from Liszt’s setting of the choruses of Herder and 
one or two occasional settings of translations from A¢schylus it 
is curious that few of the many poems on the subject of Prome- 
theus other than that of Shelley have attracted composers as the 
basis of choral works. Whether the attention that the subject 
has drawn in recent years will turn the eyes of choral composers to 
others poems remains to be seen. America seems in this as in 
many other matters to be a land of promise, owing to the way in 
which the schools and colleges make their studies matters of 
vital activity. One of the results of this activity is the setting of 
the choruses from Aischylus’ work to music, based in principle on 
Greek models, by Edgar Stillman-Kelley. Besides the music for 
the choruses he has written an Overture and incidental music to 
the spoken dialogue; prior to which he had made a very long and 
intensive study of Greek music. The work is somewhat esoteric 
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in style, but with the rapid progress that is being made in accus- 
toming the public to all kinds of music that a few years ago would 
have been rejected without a second hearing, this should shortly 
be overcome. Certainly there is wide scope for composers in 
this subject alone, and when to it are added ali the other ancient 
classical plays that are again seizing the imagination of all and 
sundry, the new opportunities that arise of uniting old and new 
seem to be boundless. 




















TWO NOTES THAT NO LONGER LOVE 
EACH OTHER 


By ADELMO DAMERINI 


HE love of two notes—meaning their irresistible mutual 
attraction, the unfailing response of the one to the other, 
their action and reaction in the varied functions of musical 

speech—is a fact so simple that no special attention has been 
paid to it; and yet it is a fact that comprehends, and forms a 
centre whence irradiate, a host of other various phenomena which 
have bound together in a common fundamental character some 
three centuries of musical history. Per contra, the (sentimental) 
estrangement of these same two notes, their constantly weakening 
tendency of mutual attraction, and, finally, their complete divorce 
and open hostility, represent in the synthesis of an apparently 
isolated phenomenon the decadence of an entire epoch, the emer- 
gence of a wholly new one; and in the well-nigh invariable 
repugnance of these two notes one might view the basic character- 
istic of ultra-modern music. 

I believe that fundamental phenomena of this nature, oc- 
curring in the complicated technical system of an art, do not 
occur without some determinate reason; and that the study of 
their inception, their development, their transformation, in a 
word, of their life, will be most helpful in appreciating the spirit 
of the art itself in its various historical phases. I am aware, that 
technics is not esthetics; but the technical elements are perhaps 
the chief and most indispensable materials proper for construct- 
ing a truly critical interpretation both of the broad periods of art 
and of particular works of art. The belief has been too readily 
accepted and too long held that, with respect to musical works, 
native good taste combined with a certain quantum of general 
culture sufficed for the formulation of an adequate evaluation, 
independent of practical knowledge and training in matters tech- 
nical and stylistic. Hence, for some time there has masqueraded 
in the guise of “‘musical criticism,” especially in our present-day 
Italian and various foreign circles—exclusive of the well-known 
honorable exceptions—a variety of impressionistico-literary diva- 
gations set forth by men who, at best, possess no mean degree 
of culture and an exquisite faculty of artistic intuition, and who 
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are nevertheless musically incompetent to an extent the more 
deplorable the less they themselves realize it. I know of very 
few cases in which, confronted by any new work whatsoever of 
musical art, the critics of to-day feel it to be their duty—even 
when qualified for the task—to study the score beforehand. In- 
stead, after a single performance, they dish up in hot haste an 
impressionistic critique, attempting to pass off as a synthesis 
(how can a synthesis exist without a presumable analysis?) a 
screed of more or less incoherent prose, sometimes tricked out 
with a fringe of vague and absurd collocations of paradoxical 
ideas, applicable to anything rather than the art-work in question. 
This method has had some success, because it is very easy, and 
proper criticism, in the genuine and honest acceptation of the 
term, is a rarity. Is it not, on the contrary, from technical 
analysis that we should construct broad and substantial critical 
syntheses? And does not art-criticism consist, at bottom, in an 
intelligent esthetic interpretation of the technico-stylistic phe- 
nomenon?—These merely incidental remarks are submitted for the 
reason that a technical question, which strikes me as fundamental, 
offered an opportunity. 

Let us return to the loves and hates of the two notes above 
mentioned. These notes, as musicians and other persons possess- 
ing some elementary notions of music will have guessed already, 
are the Tonic and the Leading-note, that is, the first degree of 
the modern scale, and the next degree below. 

We do not know the precise period at which their intimacy 
took its rise, for the origins of the language of music, like those 
of all languages, are obscure, and their successive transformations 
are uncertain. But of one thing we are sure—that these two 
notes loved each other from the moment of their birth. And this 
did not occur unheralded, on any particular day, but was the 
result of many minute happenings which foreshadowed it some 
centuries before its definitive advent. In fact, the Tonic, and 
with it the conception of Tonality, was unknown during the 
entire Greco-Roman period and a great part of the Gregorian 
period. True, every scale in antique art had its fundamental, 
but this fundamental was in no way comparable to our tonic, 
and sometimes the fundamental itself was not absolutely fixed in 
some scales, as in the typical Dorian mode of the Greeks, which 
oscillated between two fundamentals, Mi and La. 

The régime of Greek modality remained almost unchanged 
until after the tenth century; that is to say, music up to that 
time belonged to the four principal modal scales founded respec- 
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tively on one of the following fifths: mi-La, si-Mi, re-Sol, do-Fa. 
The scales founded on the other fifths till then excluded, more 
particularly the fifths la-Re, sol-Do, first ventured to introduce 
themselves toward the thirteenth century, and then very timidly. 
From that moment the old and new modalities were engaged, 
with fluctuating fortune, in a death-struggle protracted beyond 
the sixteenth century, in the course of which latter may be noted 
various times of tacit fraternization between the combatants. 
Then, however, the mode of Do gained the upper hand and es- 
tablished itself as an absolute monarch, absorbing all the rest. 
This was made possible by aid of the importance assumed by the 
major Third, a resultant of resonance—a phenomenon then 
employed for the first time in calculating both the melodic series 
and the major triad; the scale theretofore having been based on 
a different calculation, namely, the Pythagorean system of true 
intervals (tuning by fifths). By means of resonance, and the 
establishment of the major triad, a real revolution in music was 
accomplished, opening the new era whose dawning had been so 
long drawn out. Musical art, before then essentially homophonic, 
became polyphonic. At its base stands, as absolute monarch, the 
mode of Do, which in view of its recent origin has an ascending 
and major significance, whereas the ancient scale, as we know, 
had a descending and minor significance. The fundamental of 
Do could henceforth be called the Tonic (i.e., firm, invariable, 
granitic); and herewith were established other essential features, 
such as the nearness of the Leading-note and the use of the major 
Third in the triads on the fourth and fifth degrees, these last now 
being called Fundamental tones. 

As we see, the Leading-note came into being together with 
the tonality which constitutes the absolute monarchy of the 
major mode, and which becomes the basis of all classic art and, 
in part, of our modern art. From now onward the Tonic could 
not be established without passing through the triad on the fifth 
degree, the Dominant, whose Third is this same Leading-note; 
and this latter became a more and more essential agency in the 
Cadence, by virtue of its compulsion to rise to its neighbor, the 
Tonic. The Leading-note grew to be so intimately linked with 
the Tonic that, when the other new mode, namely, Re—the 
original form of the modern Minor—sought to assert itself posi- 
tively, it was constrained, from about the thirteenth century 
onward, to follow the pattern of Do and to assume a major color- 
ation, so to speak, by adopting the sharp of the seventh ascending 
degree. This régime of the tonal system characterized by the 
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ascending significance of the major scale, the predominance of 
the Tonic, and its strict association with the next lower degree, 
the Leading-note—a régime which, in Sebastian Bach’s time, was 
definitively organized in its full severity—finally absorbed by its 
exigent requirements all the musical forms, from the fugue to the 
sonata and symphony, and so on up to the most venturesome 
music of the moderns. 

But absolute and despotic monarchies have, comparatively, 
a brief existence, and speedily succumb to their well-deserved fate 
—the rebellion of their subjects. Thus the tyrant, Do Major, 
who had not only enslaved all the ancient modalities, but even re- 
duced to vassalage the modern Minor Mode with the help of his 
inseparable Leading-note, through whose merit alone the Minor 
was permitted to live side by side with him—this tyrant suffered 
the first assaults from one of the greatest of the Romanticists, 
who had aforetime paid him devoted homage (Beethoven, quartet 
Op. 132), and from the ultimate Romanticist, Richard Wagner 
(Tristan), and from those Russians, more especially in the second 
half of the past century, with whom originated the impulse to the 
revolt that was to start throughout Europe the fermentation of the 
new germs of a music of the future. Now, as the principal agent 
of the tonal cadence was the Leading-note, and as it was the most 
striking characteristic of the ascending tendency of the scale, 
therefore, in the melodic and harmonic dissociation of the Leading- 
note from its nearest and dearest Tonic, with whom it had lived 
in loving and indissoluble union, must be sought the prime cause 
for the wane in power of the Major Tonality, that is, of the tyrant 
Do, and for the emergence of a new musical language. Herewith 
I do not wish to state absolutely, as has been asserted by some, 
that there has been in essentials a pure and simple return to the 
old Greco-Romano-Gregorian modes, which, considered merely 
as founded on a descending scale, and as employed in the service 
of absolute homophony, are ill adapted, without denaturalization, 
to bear a rich harmonization and a complicated polyphonic super- 
structure, such as modern music affects. It is certain, however, 
that an insurrection has succeeded against the tyranny of the 
tonality of Do Major, because some characteristics of the antique 
tonalities have returned in full vigor from the corner where they 
had been hidden without being wholly destroyed. In fact, the 
musicians who made the first attempts took advantage of a funda- 
mental property of the ancient modes—the various arrangement 
of the intervals in the scale. By so doing they succeeded first of all 
in disturbing, with definitive results, the love between the two 
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degrees which had until then sustained the absolute sway of Do 
Major, Tonic and Leading-note, the latter having felt so strong 
an attraction for the former as to surrender to the first intimations 
of reciprocal affection. Further, we cannot deny the persistence 
of the ancient Greek tonalities in many Slavic-Oriental folk-songs, 
whence Russian musicians drew the elements for a renovation 
that later spread over all Europe; also, the fact that modern mu- 
sicians have taken most careful cognizance of the priceless modal 
reserves contained in the liturgical repertory of numerous Christian 
churches, has hastened the decadence of the autocracy of Do and 
the consequent divorce of the two inseparable degrees whereof we 
are speaking. It is a fact that the music which to-day bears most 
conspicuously the stamp of modernity is distinguished, above all, 
by the aversion of the seventh degree of the scale to the first, so 
that said seventh degree has lost every excuse for calling itself 
the Leading-note, and the Tonic has well-nigh lost all right to that 
appellation. The melodic and harmonic dissociation of these 
two notes in the music of the ultra-moderns is such as to show an 
actual aversion to the Cadence as understood in the traditional 
tonal sense. Nowadays musicians avoid, or, at most, imply re- 
pose of any sort in the tonal chord, just as they imply all resolutions 
of dissonances, which have become perfectly assimilated to the 
consonances. All this has come about because, in particular, 
the classic sense of tonality being lost, composers no longer felt 
the need of a real, genuine dominant established on one and the 
same degree; hence, they have naturally dispensed with any 
special action and influence of the leading-note, which forms an 
integral part of the dominant chord. 

Two questions still remain to be answered: (1) In what 
psychic reactions shall we seek the cause of the emergence of 
the tonality of Do major, and of its decadence as leading over to a 
partial return to the ancient modalities? (2) What may be the 
ultimate effects, both linguistic and esthetic, of such a reincarna- 
tion of the ancient modes resulting from the divorce of Leading- 
note and Tonic, on modern polyphony and harmony?—Evidently, 
problems of purely musical glossology may and ought to be taken 
as the bases for other problems more properly and broadly esthetic. 


II 


We are in possession of various facts which may throw light 
on the first question. To begin with, we note the long life of the 
Greek modal régime, bound up with a descending scale and the 
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total absence of Leading-note and Tonic; also, the brief reign of the 
tyrant Do, together with the mutual loves of Tonic and Leading- 
note. For the Greek scales founded on La, Sol, Fa, Mi, leaving 
their obscure origin out of our time-reckoning, existed intact 
throughout the Roman period, suffered some slight transfor- 
mations, more of form than of substance, during the Gregorian 
period, and persisted through the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
even when the major scale of Do and the pseudo-minor Re at- 
tempted the first assaults on their venerable foes. The scale of 
Do major and its tonal system, definitively established as late 
as the seventeenth century with all its melodic and harmonic 
requirements, has, on the other hand, reigned for only three 
centuries, or a trifle more, since about the middle of the last 
century the Russian musicians led the way toward a return to 
the variety of the ancient scales; and to-day it may be said that, 
in the complex upheaval of new energies, in the interaction of in- 
numerable experiments, the tyrant Do has suffered sundry irrepar- 
able defeats, and is now merely tolerated, as it were, amid the rich 
efflorescence of new scales which possess, in great part, the 
characteristics of the most ancient Greek scales. The antique 
system, therefore, if we set its beginning about the seventh cen- 
tury B.C., follow its evolution to the fifth century A.D., and 
include the Middle Ages up to the twelfth century, and the follow- 
ing period up to the fifteenth, has had a life of twenty-two hundred 
years; whereas the modern system, dating from the Renaissance, 
can boast of barely four centuries, liberally calculated, and taking 
no account of certain decades of weariness and exhaustion during 
which other ways were tried with varying fortune, only to fall back 
on the Past, so strong in its vital persistence through historical ages. 

Another fact meriting the attention of those who, by a 
study of the linguistic evolution of music, would attain to a 
broad and truly esthetico-philosophical view, is the following: 
The inversion of the scale, and the tonal constitution of Do with 
all its attendant results, as we have noted, were definitively es- 
tablished in the seventeenth century; the first symptoms of so 
radical a transformation were observable from the tenth century 
onward; and according to the researches of Tiersot, who has in- 
vestigated the origin of songs, it was popular, secular art which 
for the first time, employing the ascending leading-note, felt the 
new need, and found the new tonal tendency more consonant with 
its own psychic nature. 

Now, from these two capital facts we may at least draw the 
conclusion, without fear of error, that the varieties of the Greek 
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modes, for certain determinate reasons dependent on their essen- 
tial quality, were admirably adapted (persisting as they did) to 
express the spirit of a culture like that of the Greeks, which had 
reached a degree of perfect and well-balanced harmony in thought 
and action to which perhaps no other culture has since then 
attained. This may explain, at the same time, why that modal 
system remained adequate to their needs for so many centuries, 
and thereafter served other civilizations that had much to learn 
from that of the Greeks, to which they owed their inspiration. 
Consider, moreover, that the centre of the spiritual life of the 
Greeks was an ample and solid religious sense that permeated 
every action of the social body and every thought and deed of the 
individual. Through this religious illumination, which maintained 
the man entire in an admirable equilibrium, it came that the 
baser passions, such as the appetites of voluptuousness, were 
shorn of the morbid and distressful aspects which they wear in 
modern life (as our Adriano Tilgher has so well demonstrated) ; 
these passions, too, had their religious symbol, which, instead of 
being a sign of the grossest perversion, was a proof of the spiri- 
tual elevation of the Greeks. We, the children of Christian 
dualism, are incapable of fully comprehending this. Further- 
more, the highest expression of this predominant religious sense 
of the Grecian spirit was music, including poetry and the dance 
as integral parts. In fact, it was around the cult of Dionysus and 
Apollo and the other major deities that were gathered all, or 
nearly all, the poetical and musical forms. This religious character 
—as regards either the content or the forms connected with the 
cult and the liturgy—was conserved by music through the entire 
Roman period and the Middle Ages until the advent of the Renais- 
sance (whose manifestation in music lagged behind for nearly a 
century), when music, hand in hand with the assertion of in- 
dividualism, became an independent art, detaching itself from the 
cult. Not until then was the musical system transformed; the 
ancient modes disappeared and modern tonality emerged, from 
which latter were brought forth, as a necessary consequence, 
harmony and the instrumental ensemble. The reign of the 
tyrant Do, the period of the mutual affection of Leading-note and 
Tonic, is contemporaneous with Romanticism, which is the 
assertion of man’s right to the exercise of his passions, of material- 
ism, of positivism, of socialism—all forms declarative of the 
spirit’s preponderant partiality for fortuitous realities. Now, in 
our own times, together with the revival of philosophical idealism 
on the one hand and the renascence of the religious sense on the 
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other, the ancient modes are reappearing in diverse fashions and 
withal in novel habiliments, the irresistible attraction of the two 
famous “love-notes” is on the wane, and little by little the 
obsession of a unique major tonality is being blotted out. 

What is the real significance of these undeniable coincidences, 
which cannot escape the attention of the student? Speaking 
with all reserve we may confidently assert that the ancient system, 
for some intimate reasons, was more in sympathy with the ab- 
stractive and generalizing spirit of the ancients (from whatever 
side this spirit may be viewed) and that the reduction of the several 
melodic tendencies to one common centre, the major mode, was, 
for contrary reasons, better suited to the individualism of the 
modern state and its insane and egoistic sense of human concrete- 
ness. These reasons would form an interesting object of research, 
though none too easy of demonstration on account of the subtility 
peculiar to musical speech. It may be permitted, however, to 
advance hypotheses. For example, the descending trend of the 
Greek scale, its minor coloration, the various functioning of the 
modes, the uncertain fluctuation of their very fundamentals, the 
delicate melting away of the melodic lines across the tenuous 
overlaps of the diatonic, enharmonic, chromatic and neo-chromatic 
genera, all seem like peculiarities of the language born of that 
spirit proper to the Greeks, so serene, and yet pregnant with that 
sense of mystery that rendered it so profoundly religious. And 
many of these peculiarities were retained in their fundamental 
form, merely with some variants, in the Gregorian period and 
down to the best period of choral art; for the souls of mankind, 
even under the influence of Christianity, were as if still immersed 
in a religious transcendentalism, very pure, although highly ab- 
stract, but always active and all-embracing. Contrariwise, the 
solid focussing of the various modal tendencies into the single 
major mode, the compact and rigid organization of the chords, 
reduced, even in their richest tone-condensations, to a few gen- 
erators, all derived from the purely scientific discovery of Reso- 
nance, and the constant attraction and repulsion due to the specific 
characteristics of each degree of the new scale (taking our leading- 
tone and tonic as well-known examples)—in short, the whole 
enormous aggregation of deductions based on the new tonal 
sense runs precisely parallel with the modern epoch characterized 
by individualism in theory and practice, by scientific discovery, 
and in general by a spirit of preference for the concrete values of 
fortuitous realities rather than for the impalpable values of tran- 
scendental ideality; all this forming an atmosphere wherein the 
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artist, whether he will or no, lives and breathes. This inter- 
pretative hypothesis would find confirmation in the discovery of 
Tiersot, who notes the first appearance of the tonality of Do, 
with its characteristic leading-note and tonic, which gradually 
overcame the ancient modal sense. And if to-day, as I have 
indicated, there is manifested a change in the tonal sense toward 
a certain affinity with that of remote antiquity, because the very 
spirit of mankind seems to be returning to a more religious orienta- 
tion (however dissimilar in outward guise, breadth, and modernity), 
this change is only a partial one, in so far as art is concerned, affect- 
ing an aristocratic and limited élite; the spirits of the vast majority 
being still submerged in the atmosphere peculiar to the Renais- 
sance and persisting in full force throughout the last century. 
This may serve, in our opinion, to explain the continued persistence 
in musical speech of the autocratic régime of Do Major, just as 
it came to pass in the sixteenth century (though in reverse order) 
that the ancient modality was losing ground while Do Major 
asserted itself most aggressively. 

Still more difficult is the solution of the other problem to which 
we called attention above; for it has less to do with the past than 
with the future, and therefore requires an exceptional prophetic 
vision. Certain it is—as attentive scrutiny of an ultra-modern 
score will show—that the repugnance of the leading-note to lead 
into the tonic in its former fashion has corrupted the classic 
constitution of the scale and the major tonality (namely, Do). 
Through this corruption musicians have felt an urge for the 
discovery of diverse scales, and it is not surprising that some 
of the ancient scales should have bloomed afresh in the con- 
sciousness of composers, more especially because these scales 
have been variously conserved both in folklore and in the ecclesias- 
tical liturgical repertory, on which, as we know, particular 
attention has been bestowed in recent years. It should, however, 
be observed (and it is necessary for me to repeat), that the ancient 
modes, which were exclusively employed in pure monody, or 
with a slight accompaniment of perfect consonances, are ill 
adapted, without denaturalization, for the uses of modern harmony 
and polyphony; necessarily, modalities of very dissimilar sort 
have arisen which can not, in an absolute sense, be termed resur- 
rections of the ancient modes, and musicians who deliberately 
intended to revive them have for the most part deceived them- 
selves. But it cannot be denied that something of that antique 
atmosphere revitalizes and refreshes certain of the latest com- 
positions with a novel, austere savor and coloration. The first 
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effect of these revivals has been a positive revolution in harmony. 
All amicable relations between Leading-note and Tonic have been 
broken off, and their mutual attraction greatly diminished; 
their chords, too, have lost their primal stability; they have 
started to free themselves from the yoke of earlier necessity, and 
their interlinking does not follow the laws of resonance, but 
other influences which vary in various cases arising chiefly from 
a search after tone-color, from ideal requirements, from some 
special need for subjective expression. In a word, the tones have 
acquired special affinities no longer devoted to the beliefs and 
usages of the ages immediately preceding. Hence, these same 
melodic and successive affinities, rather than those which are 
harmonic and simultaneous, possess to-day, as never before, a 
greater similitude to the Greco-Latin melodies than to those that 
flourished during the absolute reign of Do. Thus, the harmonic 
dissociation of superposed Thirds, the return to favor, as in antique 
times, of the perfect Fourth and Fifth (many chords are formed 
exclusively of these intervals), the simultaneous agglomeration 
of various chords belonging, according to earlier standards, to 
various tonalities, the so-called harmonic aureole, which tends 
to blend the contours rather than to determine them with pre- 
cision—all these are the technical devices substituted for tonal 
modulation, for the traditional resolutions of the chords, for the 
harmonic progressions, for canons, for the fugal enétrate, and for 
all the other rules of counterpoint which, after all, remained 
fundamentally the same throughout the Romantic chromatic era. 

Now, what may be the ulterior effects of this new modal 
system? and, supposing an orientation toward the ancient modes 
to be more and more clearly and decisively accentuated in one 
way or another, how are these modes going to adapt themselves 
to the harmonic and instrumental community of modern times? 
—and what will be the reaction of the established forms to this 
new régime which is apparently breaking all ties with Do and 
turning so sympathetically to the ancient modes? We believe 
that no jot of past experience will be lost, the important matter 
being its renewal by properly ingrafting the newer forms upon it; 
to this the fact bears witness that many musicians of the vanguard 
are adapting the old classic chords to the new scales antagonistic 
to Do, and frequently succeeding in expressing themselves effica- 
ciously. Perhaps the simplicity of the antique melodic lines 
whence inspiration is now drawn, and which have such a wealth and 
variety of expression, will react against the admitted excesses of 
modern polyphony (especially instrumental) which weigh down 
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the orchestra and, in their search after “color,” obscure and some- 
times even destroy the purity of the design. Many works of the 
maturity of some among our great ultra-modern musicians might 
confirm us in this conjecture—for example, Debussy’s Sonata 
for violoncello, so simple in contrast to other of his preceding 
compositions. The present activities of the young French mu- 
sicians, like The Six (reduced to Five or I know not what number 
at this writing, but in every way an ardent expression of a soul- 
state), and of a few English and Italians, likewise tend toward a 
simpler musical form in reaction from complex polyphony and 
composed of two or three parts and occasionally of but one— 
real and actual monody without accompaniment. However we 
look at it, since an undeniable new-birth of remote ‘antiquity with 
respect to modal structure and melodic freedom has found spon- 
taneous manifestation among latter-day musicians, it seems to 
me not inopportune to recommend a more careful and profound 
study of ancient music, and in particular of our grand Gregorian 
artistic patrimony, whereof there subsists among musicians a 
very superficial understanding. This neither can nor should set 
aside the lessons of experience and the more recent forms, but 
rather facilitate in every way the ingraftings and fusions de- 
manded by the spirit of musical modernity. It is far from 
desirable, however, that this study should establish a new system 
that can be followed undeviatingly. True art recognizes no 
system, but, on the other hand, it may treasure up all the varied 
phases of the language and the forms of the past. When an artist 
has something to say, he will say it, whether by inventing some 
novel formal expression, or by utilizing the language and stylistic 
material already tested by others. And in any event, no artist 
can neglect, if he would not remain isolated, the spirit of his time. 

In fact, we are progressing toward the establishment of new 
modal forms of expression; the discourse founded on the formula 
of the tonal cadence no longer serves our needs; we are undeniably 
—to use an ugly word—antitonal. Furthermore, in these new 
needs of our sensibility there is an echo from the most ancient 
modal strains. Hence, the artist first of all, then the critic, and 
the cultured public, are in duty bound to take note of this new 
orientation of the contemporary spirit of music, and to discipline 
its complex activities and spontaneous manifestations. 


(Translated by Theodore Baker.) 











MUSIC IN THE WORK OF 
MARCEL PROUST 


By ANDRE C@UROY 
I 


T gives one a feeling of profound sadness to read over again 
the first few pages of the first book published by Marcel 
Proust.’ Here we find appreciation of music, the pleasure 

of love and the anguish of death, all blended together. This 
Baldassare Silvande, vicomte de Sylvanie, who, when dying, plays 
on his violin music that he composes in secret, is, from his twen- 
tieth year onwards, the vision of him who disappeared on the 
threshold of his fiftieth year. Like little Alexis who goes to stay 
with his uncle Baldassare, so is entrance gained into the work of 
Proust by way of a bedroom “‘stuffed up with musical instruments.” 
And we make acquaintance with Oranthe, a snob who cannot 
listen to Wagner except in an odour of burning cinnamon, whereas 
he might love him “in spirit and in truth’’; a coquette who cannot 
well choose between Franck, d’Indy, Handel and Palestrina; 
Bouvard and Pécuchet exercising their judgment upon the fashion- 
able musicians of the day; a lady elegist in love with an ugly and 
ordinary ’cellist;? portraits in verse of musicians (Chopin, Gluck, 
Schumann, Mozart) and of artists, accompanied in facsimile by 
four short pieces of Reynaldo Hahn;* a young perverted mondaine 


1Marcel Proust died on the 18th of November, 1922, aged fifty-one. After 
collaborating in Le Banquet of Fernand Gregh, and making the acquaintance of Henri 
Rabaud, in 1892, he made his début in 1896 with Les Plaisirs et les Jours (Calmann 
Lévy), preface by Anatole France, illustrations by Madeleine Lemaire and four piano- 
forte pieces by Reynaldo Hahn. Since 1893 fragments had appeared in La Revue 
Blanche. Afterwards he produced translations of Ruskin for the Mercure de France: 
The Bible of Amiens (1904, with a preface, Journées de Pélerinage), Sesame and Lilies 
(1906, with a preface, Journées de Lecture). These two prefaces are included in Pas- 
tiches et Mélanges, along with various articles that have appeared in the literary sup- 
plement of the Figaro. The series A la Recherche du Temps Perdu began to appear 
in 1913 with Du Cété de chez Swann (B. Grasset). Then the Nouvelle Revue francaise 
brought out A l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleur (1919, prix Goncourt); Le Cété de Guer- 
mantes I (1920), II (1921); Sodome et Gomorrhe I (1921), II (1922). Le Temps Retrouvé 
is yet to appear. 

*Les Plaisirs et les Jours: La Mort de Baldassare Silvande, vicomte de Sylvanie. 
Fragments de comédie italienne: VIII Oranthe; XII Eventail. Mondanité et mélomanie 
de Bouvard et Pécuchet. Mélancolique villégiature de madame de Breyves. 

*The first piece, entitled Albert Cuyp, is an andante (‘‘Aérial, very calm and even’’) 
as is also the second, Paulus Potter (“Dragging somewhat”). The third, Antoine, 
Watteau, is Andantino, quasi allegretto (“Fantastic and languishing, very blurred and 
very light”). The last, Anton Van Dyck (“With mingled elegance and melancholy”). 
These four pieces were composed in 1894. 
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no longer capable of seeking all that music has to reveal; a family 
listening to music that awakes different echoes in each of its 
members.’ 

Right throughout A la Recherche du Temps Perdu there pass 
in a kind of sarcastic undercurrent the Diamants de la Couronne, 
the Domino Noir, the Juive, Une Nuit de Cléopdtre, the romances 
of Tagliafico, the valses of Métra, or again, in accents of praise, 
the Orphée of Gluck, Saint-Francois parlant aux oiseaux, and the 
prolonged meandering phrases of Chopin.? Orphée aux Enfers 
and Cavalleria Rusticana appear in company with a Concerto by 
Mozart, whilst Guermantes brings into manifestation Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns and M. Widor.’ Finally, as time and the work 
advance, there appear Debussy and Fauré.* 

Amongst so many musicians, it will be said that at least one is 
missing: Wagner. Asa matter of fact, he is ubiquitous. Through- 
out the whole work, the Wagnerian soul is present. And here 
we have the first striking characteristic of the musical aspect of 
Proust. At the present time, when it is possible to judge of the 
effects of Wagnerism upon literature, it is easy to discern the con- 
tribution of successive generations. There were the pioneers 
starting on their voyage of discovery: Nerval, Baudelaire, Champ- 
fleury, Villiers de l’Isle-Adam. Then appeared enthusiastic pop- 
ularisers who repeated the well-learnt lesson: Zola, Mendés, Péla- 
dan, Huysmans. While opening the door to Wagnerism, they 
themselves remained on the threshold.’ Then came those who 


‘Les Plaisirs et les Jours: La Confession d'une Jeune Fille. Les Regrets: Réveries 
couleur du temps, 1V Famille écoutant la musique, IX Sonate clair de lune, XIII Eloge 
de la mauvaise musique. 

*Du Cété de chez Swann (2nd vol., p. 196): “The prolonged meandering phrases 
of Chopin, so free and flexible and tangible, which begin by seeking, by trying to find 
their place far from the direction of their start, far from their expected goal, phrases 
that can be played in this flight of fancy only in order to effect a more deliberate and 
premeditated return, of greater precision, like a crystal with ear-splitting clang, striking 
you to the very heart.” 

5On Beethoven's quartet on a Russian theme: “Very fine thing. Rather cold. 
Touching to reflect that he considered this to be Russian.” (2nd vol., p. 187). Like 
war. Le Déluge is “catastrophic” (p. 95) and M. Widor is regarded as not sufficiently 
striking to be received by the Guermantes (p. 110). 

*Sodome et Gomorrhe II (2nd vol., passim) with a strange criticism on “the last 
morceau, harassed, disturbing and Schumannesque (though prior to the Sonata of 
Franck), of Fauré’s Sonata for piano and violin” (p. 223). 

5This is where Proust appears to have taken his stand, as regards Debussyism. 
He explains Debussy in the same way that Huysmans explained the Overture of Tann- 
hduser: as an intelligent and faithful echo. “If Debussy was not as independent of 
Wagner as Mme. de Cambremer was to believe within a few years (because all the same 
we use conquered weapons to free ourselves completely from the man we have mo- 
mentarily vanquished), he nevertheless endeavoured, after the satiety we were begin- 
ning to feel of too complete works in which everything is expressed, to satisfy a contrary 
need.” (Sodome et Gomorrhe II, 2nd vol., p. 35). Paul Morand asserts that Proust 
judged correctly the most modern music. “One evening he heard a little music by 
Darius Milhaud and spoke excellently of it” (Hommage a Proust, N. R. F.). 
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succeeded in crossing it, in penetrating to the heart of the con- 
quered fortress. After those who explain, those who live: André 
Suarés, Maurice Barrés, Elémir Bourges, Marcel Proust. And 
of these, Proust is the one who most strongly and surely lived 
that Wagnerian life, the peculiarity of which it is to relate, natur- 
ally and without an effort, some special feeling or circumstance 
to some special drama of Bayreuth. No longer have we to deal 
with a commentary, with esthetics or with science; the Wagnerian 
element has become second nature. And so the analyst cannot 
help expressing himself or analysing others through this domineer- 
ing element. Almost the only man we can compare with Proust, 
as regards the potency and vitality of these memories, is George 
Moore, and even in Evelyn Innes or Sister Teresa it is possible to de- 
tect a sort of esthetic and romantic solicitude to which Proust pays 
little heed. He affords the example, perhaps unique, of a writer who 
livid, as one breathes, in a familiar and every-day Wagnerism'— 
who could quite naturally write, because it was the strict truth: 
I was enjoying the Cambray air that year, that very day, laden 
as it was with the hawthorn perfume carried about by the wind coming 
from the corner of the square, a wind that heralded the rain, and which, 
in turn, put to flight the sun and allowed him to spread his radiance 
over the red woollen vestry-cover, flooding it with a brilliant, almost 
pink carnation hue, geranium-tinted, and with that quasi-Wagnerian 


gentleness in mirthful joy which gives festivity so noble an aspect (Le 
Cété de Guermantes, I, p. 12). 


This is why, as a youth, returning in a motor car to the home 
of his parents who were impatiently awaiting him, he feels the 
need of Tristan to analyse the impression which the precipitate 
summons of the horn must make upon them: 


I reflected that in Tristan and Isolde (at first in the second act 
when Isolde waves her scarf as a signal, and afterwards in the third act 
on the arrival of the ship) it is, for the first time, to the strident, indefinite 
and ever more rapid repetition of two notes whose succession is some- 
times produced by chance in the unorganised world of noises and, for 
the second time, to the reed of a young shepherd, to the increasing 
intensity, the insatiable monotony of his thin piping strains, that Wagner, 
in an apparent and genius-inspired abdication of his creative powers, 
entrusted the expression of the most stupendous expectation of felicity 
that has ever filled the human breast. (Pastiches et Mélanges: En 
mémoire des Eglises assassinées, ch. I.) 


Is it not easy to understand why, one day when he is anxiously 
waiting for Albertine, the sudden sound of a telephone call strikes 
1A friend of his has related that, in spite of asthma, he mounted on to the platform 


of the great tower of the chateau de Coucy, while Bertrand de Fénelon, to encourage 
him, sang softly the Good Friday Music from Parsifal. 
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him to the heart, “‘a sound as mechanical and sublime as is the 
waving scarf or the shepherd’s reed in Tristan’’? 


II 


It is possible to be a Wagnerian without having an ear for 
music, just as “‘it is possible to be affected by music without having 
any knowledge of harmony.” But Proust, all of whose senses 
are extremely acute, is possessed of so subtle and delicate a sense 
of hearing that he actually organises this “unorganised world of 
noises.” Docilely do the thousand voices and the thousand 
noises whose multiple interplay he never tires of jotting down (in 
spite of the cork boards with which he had the walls of his bed- 
room covered in order to deaden the sound) continually obey the 
law of an ever vibrating diapason. Who, indeed, ever blended 
together noise and music with such minute ease as he did? If 
he hears a voice—not the singing voice, for that he leaves to the 
lyrists, but rather a voice speaking without any sense of constraint 
—he at once discovers the hidden harmony within it. 


In a wood the true lover of birds at once distinguishes between 
those twitterings that are peculiar to each bird, sounds that all blend 
into one in the mind of the average person. The lover of maidens 
knows that human voices are far more varied still. Each of them pos- 
sesses more notes than the richest instrument. And the combinations 
into which the voice groups them are as inexhaustible as the endless 
variety of the many personalities. When chatting with one of my lady 
friends, I noticed that the original and unique portrait of her individuality 
lay ingeniously sketched out before me, tyrannically imposed both by 
the inflections of her voice and by those of her face, and that these 
were two spectacles that interpreted, each on its own plane, the same 
singular reality. It may be that the lines of the voice, like those of the 
countenance, were not yet definitely established . . . ; in the chattering 
of these maidens there were notes that women no longer possess. And 
on that more varied instrument they played with their lips, with that 
application and ardour, like the little angel musicians of Bellini, which 
also form the exclusive appanage of youth ... When Andrée sharply 
tapped a low note, she could not prevent the Périgordian chord of her 
own vocal organ from giving forth a singing sound in perfect harmony 
with the Southern purity of her features.? 


1Pastiches et Mélanges: En mémoire, etc., ch. IV. 

24 l’ombre des jeunes filles en fleur (2d vol., pp. 187-189). And then again, listening 
to Albertine speaking: “I heard behind that word one of those notes peculiar to Alber- 
tine; each time I ascertained that I had forgotten them, I called to mind the resolute 
and French-looking countenance of Albertine. Had I been blind, I should have known 
certain of her alert and somewhat provincial qualities as well from those notes as from 
the tip of her nose.” (Jbid., p. 206.) See also the passage in which the narrator hears 
on the telephone his grandmother's voice and analyses its vocal sweetness (Le Cété de 
Guermantes I, p. 121). 
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In the various sounds of speech, Proust discerns music in- 
audible to the average person, as also he does in one’s very breath- 
ing. If peradventure his aunt snores, he notices that, after a 
pause, the snoring continues on a lower note, and during the 
death-rattle of his grandmother, he carefully remarks the “‘change 
of register” in the breathing, the “more melodious” accents—like 
those of the wind in the flute of a reed—of sighs as death draws 
near. 

All the scattered roar and rustle of life becomes organized 
music. The train attunes the throb and start of its wheels to 
a variety of rhythms: “At first four even semiquavers, then one 
semiquaver furiously hurled against a crotchet.”! A_ twilight 
walk is enlivened by the most distant sounds that are seen to be 
so clear cut and finished off that they seem to owe this effect of 
distance solely to their pianissimo, like those motives en sourdine 
so well played by the Conservatoire orchestra that, although not 
a single note is lost, you nevertheless think you can hear them 
far from the concert room.’ 

This ever-present music is not a romantic spell, it is not the 
summons of a sonorous lyricism, rather is it the perpetual enrich- 
ment of existence from the very moment of waking: 


Sweet moment of early morn opening out like a symphony with the 
rhythmic dialogue of my three knocks which the partition, instinct with 
joy and tenderness, immaterial and harmonious with angelic singing, 
answered by three other knocks, ardently expected and twice repeated, 
transporting the very soul of my grandmother and promising her arrival, 
in joyful annunciation and fidelity to music. (A l’ombre des jeunes filles 
en fleur, 1st vol., p. 220.) 


Compare also (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, janvier, 1923) in the 
fragment La Prisonniére: Une matinée au Trocadéro, the analysis 
of all the noises and songs of the streets and their comparison with 
definite musical styles: the ritual declamation of Gregory the 
Great, the reformed declamation of Palestrina, the recitatives 


14 Vombre des jeunes filles en fleur (1st vol., p. 205). And the music of the motor car: 

“From time to time—Saint Cecilia improvising on an instrument even more 
immaterial—(the chauffeur) touched the keyboard and pulled out one of the stops of 
those organs hidden away in the automobile, whose music, continuous though it was, 
we scarcely noticed except from the change of register constituted by change of velocity; 
music that was abstract, so to speak, all symbol and number, making one think of that 
harmony said to be produced by the spheres as they whirl through theether.” (Pastiches 
et Mélanges. En mémoire des Eglises assassinées, ch. 4.) 

*Du Cété de chez Swann (Ist vol., p. 35). This impression of sonority, all the more 
distinct because of the distance, is noticed several times: and so we have the song 
‘distinct in the distance, when it is feeble, like an orchestral motive,” of a passing 
man (Le Cété de Guermantes I, p. 9) and an extraordinary scale of noises, of their relative 
sounds, their intensity in the human ear, along with reflections on deafness (ibid., 


pp. 67-70). 
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of Moussorgski and of Debussy. Lastly, this sense of the music 
of things he analyses in others also: “I recollect,” says F. Gregh 
(ibid.), ‘‘that he made a pen-and-ink sketch of my portrait under 
the name of Crito, when we were twenty years of age; I cannot 
immediately put my hand upon this sketch, but it dealt, I remem- 
ber, with the music made by the wind over the meadow, which 
Crito, as Marcel Proust indulgently remarks, judged as well as 
any particular sonata or symphony.” 

Melodious partition, true instrument, the sound of which 
springs again into manifestation whenever the story-teller reflects 
on the grandmother who, like some kind fairy, passes into a 
youth’s life. And if the fairy changes Cinderella’s pumpkin into 
a carriage and pair, why should not the sound-producing partition 
be transformed into a piano or a viol? And why in this life, on 
which the fairy grandmother smiled, should not the humble 
kitchen door which swings backwards and forwards in the draught 
execute “the moaning of voluptuous musical phrases which pile 
upon one another in the Pilgrims’ Chorus, near the end of the 
Overture of Tannhduser?” And why, in this intimate musical 
dream, might one not listen to the trembling of the kitchen floor 
with as much emotion as though, “like the famous bow-strokes 
at the beginning of the Symphony in C Minor, they had been the 
irresistible appeals of some mysterious destiny?” Into this uni- 
verse which constitutes the work of Proust, where one man dreams 
of Montaigne, another of Saint-Simon, and another of Balzac, 
is it not delightful that such fantastic music should enter, bring- 
ing with it the simple and dainty atmosphere of a fairy tale by 
Perrault? 


III 


As music animates the moving life of nature, so it enriches 
the spiritual life with such variety that, to exhaust it, one must, 
like Proust in his moods of contemplation, pursue prolonged 
meanderings. This cloistered man who lived for Literature alone, 
clearly saw how much novelty music introduces into letters, and, 
in consequence, he is able to deal with the novel of another writer 
as a musician does with an orchestra. If we call to mind how he 
appreciates the novels of Bergotte, we can well understand this 
method which is to bear rich fruit. At first these novels appear 
as a musical air over which one will rave, though it cannot yet 
be distinguished; then there comes “the hidden flow of harmony, 
the interior prelude” which exalts the style; images now fully 
appreciated recall a song with harp accompaniment, and the 
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whole book becomes a “musical outpouring.”! Hence an in- 
clination to compare the manner of a poet with that of a musician. 
Hence, too, the poetic art of Proust, which is a “‘musical” poetic 
art, though not musical after the fashion of verbal instrumentalists. 
What is called—very unsuitably—the music of style or of verse 
does not interest him, as capable judges have remarked before 
now. Musical, however, after the fashion of German romantics, 
such as Wackenroder, whom Proust does not appear to have read 
(though sensitive souls are ever at one). They allege that the 
writer (and the artist) should become one with the object he is 
interpreting, an ideal most beautifully realised by the art of music 
in which the artist becomes medium. 

So long as the gap exists, the task is not accomplished. This 
particular violinist plays his piece very well, but you see his 
effects, you applaud him as a virtuoso. When it has all finally 
vanished, when the song or the violin piece blends into one with 
the artist who himself is wholly one with it, then the miracle of 
art will have been realised. 

It is not to a musician, but to Paul Morand, a young writer,® 
that Proust gives this advice. And it is the very same advice 
that M. de Charlus gives to his friend, the violinist Morel: ‘“You 
must play as though you were composing it.”* Again, he requires 
of a pianist that he be nothing more “than a window looking out 
upon a masterpiece.” 

Is it then hazardous to seek for concrete traces of music in 
Proust’s technique? One, at all events, can scarcely be concealed: 
that of the leitmotiv. It is not here our object to study how far 
Wagner imposed his method on the writers who appreciated his 
music: more than one of Zola’s novels might be mentioned in 
this connection. In Proust’s first work, a story dated July 1893: 
Mélancolique villégiature de Madame de Breyves, we find the fol- 
lowing very curious piece of analysis: 

One phrase of the Meistersinger heard at the soirée of the Princesse 
d’A. . . . had the power to call up before her M. de Laléande with the 


utmost clearness and precision (Dem Vogel der heut’ sang, dem war der 
Schnabel hold gewachsen). Unwittingly she had made of it the true 


1“ Airs and melodies are absent from the second Wagnerian mode just as ‘thoughts’ 
are absent from the Légende des Siécles” (Le Cété de Guermantes II, p. 211). 

*“*He deprives himself, even somewhat austerely, of music; we see that he does 
not want to suggest, but to discover.”” (Jacques Riviére, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, *év. 
sg a. remark in Mais l'art est difficile by Jacques Boulenger (Ire série, p. 93. 

on. 1921). 

*Preface to Tendres Stocks. (Cf. also, Pour un ami: Revue de Paris, 15 Nov., 1920.) 

‘Sodome et Gomorrhe II, $d vol., p. 72: Berma likewise, when playing Phédre, 
is “the instrument of a great violinist.” 
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leitmotive [sic] of M. de Laléande, and, hearing it one day at a concert in 
Trouville, she burst into tears. From time to time, though not too 
often so that she might not have a surfeit of it, she would shut herself 
in her room into which she had had the piano removed and would begin to 
play, shutting her eyes in order to induce clearer vision. 


Here is the germ, for A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, of “la 
petite phrase de Vinteuil,” that piano sonata phrase of which it 
may be said that, without it, the entire amorous psychology of 
Swann would have no reason of being. Throughout the whole 
of Wagner’s work there is not a single leitmotiv of greater impor- 
tance, or used with greater skill, than this petite phrase de Vinteuil, 
right on from the moment when it appears at the birth of Swann’s 
love, accompanies the various phases and developments of this 
love, rekindles the memory of it, and then passes into the service 
of the story-teller himself and, quitting the image of Odette, 
attaches itself to that of Albertine.’ 

Another musical trace appears with equal clearness in com- 
parisons and metaphors, which Proust esteems so highly.? If 
an anthology were made of all the musical comparisons of those 
writers who think, as it is said, in terms of music, those of Proust 
would stand out from all the rest. Here everything is new. 
Ever unexpected, they reveal hidden truth and cause one suddenly 
to apprehend unnoticed relations. This is the essence of Proust’s 
art. 

He looks at Albertine’s beauty-spot: 


Like a phrase de Vinteuil which had delighted me in the Sonata and 
which floated about in my memory from the andante to the finale on 
to the day when, having the score in my hand, I was able to fix it in its 
right place, the scherzo; so the beauty-spot, which my memory depicted 
now on the cheek and then again on the chin, finally came to rest on the 
upper lip just below the nose. (A l’ombre II, p. 160.) 


He discusses usage and recognised practice: 


The man of taste in an unforeseen situation is like the musician 
who is asked to play a piece of music he does not know: both alike 
adopt the mechanism and technique that are most suitable.” (Cété 
de Guermantes II, p. 95.) 


1On the other hand, Proust repudiated the Beethovenian esthetics in literature. 
A friend of his (Walter Berry) jokingly remarked that there was material for a dozen 
novels in a single one of his; he answered that, on this point indeed, his esthetics was 
“contrary to the principle of Beethoven, who declared that he had attained to mastery 
only when he ceased piling into a single sonata a sufficient number of ideas to com- 
pose a dozen. Still, however Beethovenian I remain, in spite of the prevailing fashion, 
on this point I am not of his opinion, nor have I ever been.” 
_ TI believe (he writes on the subject of Flaubert’s style) that metaphor alone can 
give a sort of eternity to style.” 
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He shows that exact conceptions of style are not attained all 
at once: 


Place in front of a piano for six months some one who knows 
neither Wagner nor Beethoven, and let him try on the keys all those 
combinations of notes supplied by chance, there will never appear from 
all this strumming the motiv of the Spring Song from the Walkiire, nor 
the pre-Mendelssohnian (or rather infinitely super-Mendelssohnian) 
phrase of the Fifteenth Quartet. (Preface to Tendres Stocks.) 


He defines the political parties: 


The Union of the Left differs from the Socialist Federation as a 
Mendelssohnian musical society differs from the Schola Cantorum. 
(Sodome I, p. 271.) 


He wishes us to understand to what a slight extent people 
take seriously the good we tell them of ourselves: 


The least we risk is to irritate people by the disproportion that 
exists between their idea of us and our own words, a disproportion which 
usually makes the talk of people about themselves as ridiculous as the 
incessant murmur of tuneless music-lovers who experience the need 
of humming a tune they like by compensating for their inarticulate 
murmuring with an energetic show of mimicry and an air of admiration 
that is unjustified by the sounds to which they give utterance. (4 
Vombre, 2d vol., p. 42.) 


The father of the narrator, while conversing with a man of 
noble birth, suddenly stops in the middle of a sentence which is 


concluded by the interlocutor: 


From the countenance of the aristocratic virtuoso, which had 
retained the inertia of that of an instrumentalist whose time for playing 
his part has not yet arrived, there issued at the same speed, in tones 
that were sharp and as though only just ending (though this time uttered 
in another pitch of voice), the sentence that had been begun... . 
Evidently this was not in itself a very extraordinary termination, but 
the previous immobility caused it to stand out with the crystalline 
clearness, the quasi-malicious unexpectedness, which enables the piano, 
silent up to this point, to answer at the right moment the ’cello that 
has just been heard, in a Concerto of Mozart.’ 


Or finally—and this is characteristic of the advance of the 
Proustian spirit—he occasionally illumines a tiny corner of society 
life by a sudden radiance of musical psychology, so unexpected, 
though so real, that astonishment is succeeded by gratitude 


14 Vombre des jeunes filles en fleur (1st vol., p. 29). This comparison between a 
verbal dialogue and an instrumental one seems to be borrowed from Meredith, who, in 
The Egoist, speaks of one who again takes up his instrument to centinue the melody 
ina Concerto. Various critics (Charles Du Bos, Léon Daudet) have noted the affinities 
between Meredith and Proust. The latter possesses the advantage of circumstantia 


precision. 





Se S VS 
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for the decisive advance which Proust makes the old romantic 
psychology effect through music: 


A certain number of good or evil realities gain considerably from 
the adhesion of persons who have authority over you. For instance, 
among the Courvoisiers, the rites demanded by the spirit of amiability 
when out in the street consisted of a certain bow, very ungainly and 
anything but amiable in itself, but which was known to be the genteel 
manner of wishing one good-morning, the result being that people, 
crushing down their wonted hearty smiling welcome, endeavoured to 
imitate this cold gymnastic performance. As a rule, however, the 
Guermantes, particularly Oriane, though acquainted with these rites 
better than any one, if they saw you when they were out riding, did not 
hesitate to greet you with a gentle wave of the hand; and from a drawing- 
room, leaving the Courvoisiers to carry through their stiff and constrained 
bows, they made you charming little courtesies, holding out the hand as 
to a comrade, with smiling blue eyes, the result being that, thanks to the 
Guermantes, the hitherto somewhat hollow and arid substance of style 
and elegance at once acquired everything that one would naturally 
have liked and yet had tried to banish: a true welcome, spontaneity, 
the exuberance of genuine kindliness. It is in the same manner, though 
by a rehabilitation which this time finds little justification, that those 
who most possess in themselves an instinctive liking for bad music 
and for melodies, however banal, of pliant or pampered quality, succeed 
in mortifying within themselves this liking, by cultivating a taste for 
symphonic music. But once they have reached this stage, when, 
rightly marvelling at the dazzling orchestral colouring of Richard 
Strauss, they see the musician, with a degree of indulgence worthy of 
Auber, welcome the most ordinary and common motives, then that 
which these persons like suddenly acquires from so high an authority 
a justification that delights them, and, as they listen to Salome, they are 
particularly and unscrupulously gratified by what they were not per- 
mitted to like in Les Diamants de la Couronne. 


It is unexampled that introspection should ever have been 
equally well served by observations taken from music. In Proust, 
the method is so natural that he applies it to the psychological 
formation of his characters. His facility is such that at first it is 
not noticed at all, but as we call to mind this procession of char- 
acters, so diverse in kind, we discover that they have, if the 
expression may be hazarded, their own musical personal equation, 
as though music were the touchstone of their worth. The grand- 
mother proves that she is the symbol of the “natural” by 
condemning pianistic interpretations as “too affectedly refined, 
even manifesting particular complaisance for Rubinstein’s notes, 
however out-of-tune.” Albertine, though she understands paint- 
ing, is quite devoid of taste in music: she is fond of Cavalleria 
Rusticana; such stupidity, however, is not her own, it is “that 


1Le Cété de Guermantes II, p. 126. 
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of her age and environment.” Odette is at once relegated to her 
right place, as soon as it is known that she likes the Valse des Roses. 
Gilberte, more complex in nature, is the possessor of a laugh that 
does not harmonise with her speech, one that seems, like music, 
to describe an invisible surface on another plane. Mademoiselle 
Vinteuil’s friend, a lady scandalmonger, appears to have had 
‘an extraordinary aptitude” for music. The heart of Swann 
himself beats only to the rhythm of Vinteuil’s Sonata which very 
distinctly depicts the Bois de Boulogne in a sort of cataleptic 
moonlight, while, in a gruppetto, can distinctly be heard the voice 
of some one saying: “One could almost read a newspaper.” 
M. de Charlus, a man of doubtful character, who plays the piano 
so nicely and gives Morel the violinist such good advice, transposes 
his frenzy into sonatas: if he rages angrily, his forte passes into 
fortissimo; and if he then moderates his tone, a scherzo is inter- 
calated, until the moment when, as he takes his leave, he utters 
the recommendation: ‘No dissonance before the eternal silence 
of the dominant chord.” On the day that he is playing with 
Morel the Sonata of Fauré, his biographer reflects curiously on 
what it can be that combines in one and the same individual a 
physical blemish and the spiritual gift of music: 


Who could have discerned that the rapid and anxious, though so 
charming, style with which M. de Charlus played the Schumannesque 
morceau of the Sonata of Fauré, had its correspondent—one dares not 
say its cause—in the wholly physical parts, the nervous deficiencies, of 
M. de Charlus? (Sodome II, 2d vol., p. 224.) 


It is worthy of note that in this gallery we cannot have a 
representation of Vinteuil, the composer. The soul of this little 
provincial organist, whose Sonata plays so eminent a part, is at 
no single moment confronted with the music. It is known only 
when engaged in a struggle with the distressing rumours afloat 
regarding his daughter. As though Proust were thus determined 
to emphasise his desire to avoid the point of view which most men 
would not fail to choose, he regards non-musicians from the stand- 
point of music and musicians from the standpoint of morality. 
The same remark applies to Morel, the violinist. But who is 
Morel? Who is Vinteuil? Proust has not told us. Besides, 
there are no “keys”’ to Proust’s characters, or rather there are too 
many. Each character combines within itself the traits of several 
real beings. Nevertheless, Proust has given Jacques de Lacretelle 
a few very curious indications as to the “personality” of the 
petite phrase of Vinteuil’s Sonata: 
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To the degree—a very feeble degree—in which reality has come to 
my assistance, the petite phrase of this Sonata, and I have never mentioned 
it to anyone, is (to begin at the end) in the Saint-Euverte soirée, the 
charming though really very ordinary phrase of a sonata for piano and 
violin by Saint-Saéns, a musician I do not like. (I will point out to you 
the exact passage, which recurs several times and which constituted the 
triumph of Jacques Thibaud.) At the same soirée, a little earlier, I 
should not be surprised if, when speaking of the petite phrase, I had 
thought of the Good Friday Music. And again, at the same soirée 
(page 241), when piano and violin moan like two birds responding to 
each other, I thought of the Sonata of Franck (especially when played 
by Enesco), whose quartet appears in one of the following volumes. The 
tremolos that drown the petite phrase at the Verdurins have been sug- 
gested to me by a Lohengrin ot de, but the petite phrase itself was sug- 
gested at that very moment by something of Schubert. At the same 
Verdurin soirée it becomes a ravishing piano morceau of Fauré.. . . 


And now there appear the whole band of snobs, when Proust’s 
irony finds expression in music better than in anything else. It 
was a methodical massacre which had begun, in Les Plaisirs et les 
Jours, with the melomania of Bouvard and of Pécuchet. Dis- 
dainful of the solfége in Flaubert, they now have clear ideas 
on the matter. Pécuchet is strongly in favour of the Domino Noir, 
but Bouvard is a determined Wagnerian: 


From the score of the Walkiire, the ‘Spring Song’ had carefully 
been torn away. In the table of Wagner’s operas, on the first page, 
Lohengrin, Tannhduser had been indignantly struck out with red pencil 
marks. Of the earlier operas, Rienzi alone remained. To repudiate it 
has become commonplace, the time has come, subtly opined Bouvard, 
to launch forth the contrary opinion. Gounod made him laugh, Verdi 
made him scream. Assuredly inferior to Eric-Sati (sic), who can say 
the contrary? And yet Beethoven seemed to him of importance, after 
the semblance of a Messiah. Without humbling himself, Bouvard 
might greet Bach as a forerunner. Saint-Saéns lacks substance and 
Massenet lacks form, he was continually repeating to Pécuchet, in whose 
eyes, on the contrary, Saint-Saéns had nothing but substance and 
Massenet nothing but form. ... Knowing but little about Gaston 
Lemaire, though occasionally dealing in contrasts, they were eloquent 
in their opposition to Chausson and to Chaminade... It was the 
democrat even more than the musician in Bouvard who proscribed the 
music of Charles Levadé ... The object of their liveliest disputes, 
however, was Reynaldo Hahn. Whereas his intimacy with Massenet, 
ever calling forth the cruel sarcasm of Bouvard, pitilessly pointed him 
out as a victim to the passionate partiality of Pécuchet, he exasperated 
this latter by his admiration for Verlaine, an admiration, moreover, 
that was shared by Bouvard. “Work at Jacques Normand, Sully- 
Prudhomme, the Vicomte de Borelli. Thank Heaven,” he added 
patriotically, “in the land of the troubadours, there is no lack of poets. 
In spite of the efforts of all your fine gentlemen, French music will either 
be clear and limpid, or will be altogether non-existent.” 
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The gallery of musical snobs, in A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu, is the truest and most varied that has ever been shown. 
Here is Madame Verdurin, the diligent protectress of an ever new 
pianist who invariably dashes into Planté or Rubinstein; the lady 
minister of public education who imagines that Lohengrin is the 
latest revue of the Folies-Bergére (‘‘a side-splitting business’’); 
a small cousin of M. de Guermantes who every morning “‘starts 
for the Schola to learn counterpoint and fugue”; Madame de 
Citri, who gets bored to death when she hears Wagner or Beet- 
hoven, Franck or Debussy. The duke and duchess of Guermantes 
occupy a place of honour. The duchess opportunely remarks 
that there is a great deal of Italian music in Wagner, or else 
maintains the “‘thirst-quenching” opinion that the finest Iphigenia 
is that of Puccini and not that of Gluck, and, though regarding 
Tristan as dull as ditch water, she nevertheless remembers ‘“‘a 
dainty note of the horn” just when the hunt is passing. The 
duke’s intuitions are terribly confused. He calls for “‘an old air 
of Weber, of Boieldieu, and even of Beethoven.” Wagner, however, 
immediately sends him off to sleep. “You are quite wrong,” 
retorts Madame de Guermantes, “in spite of interminably long 
passages, Wagner was not without genius. Lohengrin is a master- 
piece. Even in Tristan, you come across an interesting page from 
time to time. And the chorus of the spinning maidens in The 
Flying Dutchman is simply marvellous.” No, Monsieur le Duc 
still prefers “‘les rendez-vous de nobl« compagnie,” and Fra Diavolo, 
and The Magic Flute, and Le Chalet, and Les Noces de Figaro, 
and Les Diamants de la Couronne, even though in literature he 
adores Balzac and les Mohicans de Paris. 

And can we forget Madame de Cambremer, whose salivary 
glands, whenever she “talks music, enter into a state of hyper- 
secretion”? To her is appointed the task of defending Pelléas, 
‘a little masterpiece” with which she is “smitten.” When a 
certain Monsieur de Chevigny criticises this opera as insignificant 
(“‘Périer always plays well, but it is preferable to see him in some 
other réle”’), she answers that Pelléas “‘is even finer than Parsifal, 
because in the latter, notwithstanding its many beauties, they are 
overcast with a certain halo of tuneful—and therefore decadent— 
phrases.” Light and delicate] irony which occasionally reaches 
the stage of simpering affectation, when the pianist, who is play- 
ing the Fétes of Debussy to general applause, suffers from lapse 


1Sodome et Gomorrhe II (2d vol., pp. 26, 34, 110, etc., and 3d vol., p. 177). Cf. 
also (2d vol., p. 35) the analysis of snobbery as applied to the respective merits of 
Debussy, Massenet and Chopin. 
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of memory and runs on into a march of Meyerbeer (“They all 
thought it was still Debussy that he was playing and continued 
to acclaim it as sublime’’), or when, as a result of the repeated 
attacks of neuralgia occasioned by the music of Bach and Wagner, 
of Vinteuil and Debussy, Madame Verdurin’s forehead assumes 
enormous proportions, like the distorted limbs of one who suffers 
from rheumatism. 


IV 


We can well understand that the mind of Proust, so naturally 
inclined to music, should find pleasure in adjusting the workings 
of psychology to the interplay of sounds. As long ago as 1896, he 
analyses the thought of a lover who is on the point of seeing 
again the lady he loves, as a musical phrase seems to await the 
chord that is to resolve it.1 Music is the accompaniment of 
friendship, for, in the society of a friend, it is possible to experience 
a sort of intoxication that is anything but sensual, a fleeting emo- 
tion, “‘a brief musical moment.” Music is also the accompani- 
ment of love, whether the story-teller, renouncing his joys, sings 
for hours together the Farewell of Schubert with tears in his eyes, 
or the petite phrase of Vinteuil becomes the sign and justification 
of Swann’s various amours. It also accompanies the obscure 
task of memory and coéperates in the contemplation of recollec- 
tion. It is not at all by chance that Proust evokes the orchestra 
when endeavouring to collect his own scattered recollections, 
memories half effaced and scarcely conscious, “inexpressible to 
friends with their richly interwoven impressions as accompani- 
ment”; memories lost in the uncertainty of a penumbra and 
which, at the twilight hour, give to life itself “the foundation and 
consistency of an opulent orchestration.” Hidden toil of the 
“goddess mnemonics” that readily calls forth musical expansive- 
ness as on some memorable spring morning: 

That morning I was surprised to find myself humming a café- 
concert air which I had forgotten ever since the year when I had been 
obliged to go to Florence and Venice. The very atmosphere, according 
to the state of the weather, profoundly affects the physical organism, 
summoning up from obscure depths, in which they had lain forgotten, 
such inscribed melodies as memory has not deciphered for us. A more 
wide-awake dreamer will soon accompany this musician to whom I was 
listening within myself without even recognising at once what he was 
playing. (Cété de Guermantes I, p. 129.) 


Proust never considered that we should take a purely intel- 
lectual pleasure alone in music. Music participates in the entire 


1Les Plaisirs et les Joure: La Fin de la Jalousie, 
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spiritual life; it is part and parcel of activity in general; it laves 
the soul, nay, life itself, by stirring up past recollections: 


The thinker sees his moral life in its entirety spread out before 
him; the declines and falls of the melody are his own declines and falls, 
and his whole heart leaps forward and upward when the melody resumes 
its flight. ‘The potent murmur of the various harmonies fills the obscure 
and well-stocked depths of his memory. The man of action pants 
amid the mélée of the chords, at the gallop of the vivaces; he attains a 
majestic triumph in the adagios ... For all that, the musician who 
claims that he finds only a technical pleasure in music, also experiences 
these significant emotions, though they are enveloped in a sense of 
musical beauty which screens them from his own gaze. Finally, I 
myself as I listen in music to the most expansive and universal beauty 
of life and death, of sea and sky, am also conscious of all that thy charm 
holds that is peculiar and unique, my dear beloved. (Les Plaisirs et les 
Jours: Famille écoutant la musique.) 


It is astonishing that this sensitiveness should always be 
kept in control by the keenest of intellects. We know, from the 
example of Murger and of many romantics, what may happen in 
literature from uncurbed musical outpourings. There is no such 
faltering or weakness in Proust.1_ His Eloge de la mauvaise musique 
treats the most dangerous of themes with elegant discretion. 
He asks us to detest—not to despise—bad music.?, When, after 
a ripened experience, he listens to the trills and graces of the casino 
of Balbec, he understands why each motive of this weak and 
facile music is so detestable: because it offers to all comers the 
secret of the voluptuousness lurking within it, because it actually 
accosts and lavishes its caresses on the listener. “All disinter- 
ested sense of beauty, all gleam of intelligence, is unknown to him.” 


V 


What we marvel at in Proust is the fact that sensibility, 
intellect, and memory, are incessantly coming to one another’s 
aid. In him, music possesses the rare gift of arousing all three 
in the extreme, the result being that (as Ch. Du Bos has remarked 
in his Approximations) it is when speaking of music that Proust 
attains to the highest reaches of beauty: 


For more than a year during which, revealing to himself the fertile 
resources of his soul, the love of music had for some time at least been 


1If we except the fragment Sonate clair de lune (in Les Plaisirs et les Jours, p. 191). 

*Les Plaisirs et les Jours (p. 200): “Certain harpéges (sic) and recurrent themes 
have created, within the soul of innumerable lovers or dreamers, the harmonies of Para- 
dise, the very voice of the beloved. A book of indifferent ballads, well thumbed and 
torn from being in constant use, ought to affect us as does a cemetery, or a village.” 
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born within him, Swann had looked upon musical motives as true ideas, 
of another order and another world, ideas veiled in darkness, unknown 
and intellectually impenetrable though none the less quite distinct 
from one another, unequal in value and meaning. When, after the 
Verdurin soirée and the playing once again of the petite phrase, he had 
endeavoured to recognise the way in which it enveloped him like a 
perfume or a caress, he discovered that this impression of chilly and 
shrinking gentleness was due to the slight difference between the five 
notes that made up the phrase and to the constant repetition of two of 
them; though, as a matter of fact, he was aware that he was reasoning 
in this way not concerning the phrase itself but with reference to simple 
values substituted—the better to understand it—for the mysterious 
entity he had perceived, before becoming acquainted with the Verdurins, 
on the evening when he first heard the Sonata. He knew that his very 
recollection of the piano also perverted the method in which he regarded 
matters dealing with music, that the field open to the musician is no 
paltry keyboard of seven notes, but an immeasurable keyboard, still 
almost entirely unknown, where only here and there, separated by a 
dense unexplored obscurity, some of the millions of keys of tenderness 
and passion, courage and serenity of which it is composed, each as 
different from the rest as one universe from another, have been dis- 
covered by a few great artists who, by arousing within us the correspon- 
dent of the theme they have found, do us the service of showing us what 
wealth and variety, unknown to us, lies concealed in that great inscruta- 
ble and discouraging night of the soul which we regard as emptiness, 
nonentity. Vinteuil had been one of these musicians. In his petite 
phrase, though it offered a dark surface to the reason, one felt so explicit 
and consistent a content, to which it gave so novel and original a force, 
that those who had heard it maintained it on a level with the intellectual 
life. Swann returned to it, as to a conception of love and happiness, 
at once as fully aware of its peculiarity as he was in the case of the 
Princesse de Cléves or of René, when their names appeared before his 
memory. Even when not thinking of the petite phrase, it was still 
latent in his mind in the same way as certain other non-equivalent 
notions, such as those of light and sound, of relief, of physical voluptuous- 
ness, which constitute the rich and diverse possessions with which the 
human soul is adorned. ... Thus, like a theme in Tristan which 
also pictures before us a certain sentimental acquisition, the Vinteuil 
phrase had espoused our mortal condition, assumed something human 
that was touching enough. Its fate was linked on to the future, to the 
reality of our soul whereof it was one of the most special adornments. 
Perhaps it is nothingness that constitutes truth, and all our dreaming 
is non-existent; but then, we feel that these musical phrases, these 
notions that exist regarding it, must also be nothing. We shall perish, 
but we have as hostages these divine captives which will follow our 
fortunes. And death, along with them, brings with it something less 
bitter and less inglorious, perhaps less probable. 

Swann therefore was not wrong in believing that the phrase of 
the Sonata really did exist. Undoubtedly, while human from this point 
of view, it nevertheless belonged to an order of supernatural beings 
we have never seen, but which we are nevertheless delighted to recognise 
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when some explorer of the invisible succeeds in making one captive, 
and bringing it down from the divine world to which it has access, so 
that it may shine above our own for a few moments. This is what 
Vinteuil had done for the petite phrase. Swann felt that the composer 
had been content, with his instruments of music, to reveal and make it 
visible, to follow and respect the arrangement of it with a hand so delicate 
and tender, so prudent and assured, that the sound changed every 
moment, becoming blurred to indicate a shade effect, and again full of 
life when it had to represent a bolder contour. A proof that Swann was 
not mistaken when he believed in the real existence of this phrase is 
that any intelligent lover of music would immediately have noticed 
the imposture, if Vinteuil, having had less power to see and express 
its forms, had attempted to conceal the gaps in his vision or the fal- 
terings of his hand by occasionally introducing little touches of his own. 

It had disappeared. Swann knew that it would again make its 
appearance at the end of the last movement, after a long morceau which 
Madame Verdurin’s pianist invariably omitted. It contained admirable 
ideas which Swann had not noticed at the first audition and which he 
now perceived, as though, within the store-room of his memory, they 
had freed themselves from the uniform disguise of novelty. Swann 
listened to all the scattered themes that entered into the composition 
of the phrase as premises into a necessary logical conclusion; he was 
assisting at its genesis.’ 


The contemplative Proust, as he turns things over and over 
again and presents them in their various aspects according to the 
period or the stage of enlightenment, sets to work on this sonata. 
Once more he confronts it with an idea which is dear to him, that 
of movement. Mobility and music are twins. Formerly he had 
seen nothing in them but a Baudelairean “correspondence,” at 
Venice when observing the echo “though invisible” of a final note 
of light held over the canals “as if it were caused by some optical 
pedal,” or on the bank of a river gay with butterflies and which he 
contemplates “‘with a soul of sound” after the fashion of the 


romantics of Germany: 


When we perceived them as they were returning from the other 
bank, thus revealing that they were playing and freely sailing about 
over the waters, we heard strains of delightful harmony. They, how- 
ever, quietly returned, making innumerable capricious détours which 
varied the original harmony and expressed an enchantingly fantastic 
melody. Our soul, now attuned to sound, discerned in their silent flight 
a music instinct with charm and freedom, and all the sweet and strong 
harmonies of lake and woods and sky, as well as of our own lives, formed 
an accompaniment of magic sweetness which made us melt into tears.” 


1Du Cété de chez Swann (2d vol., pp. 121-124). The following development, which 
is less difficult, deals with the analysis ‘of the final movement of the Sonata (now supposed 
to be that of Franck). 

*Les Plaisirs et les Jours: Les Regrets, Réveries couleur du temps: XXII Présence 


belle. 
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Subsequently, conscious of the treasures of the soul, he makes 
(through Swann) innumerable other discoveries in the mobility 
of the Vinteuil Sonata: 


At first he had appreciated only the material quality of the sounds 
secreted by instruments. It had already been a great pleasure when, 
beneath the dainty outline of the small violin, he had suddenly seen, 
attempting to rise in a liquid chopping motion, the bulk of one part of 
the piano, in multiform clash and conflict, like the mauve tossing of the 
waves beneath the soft charm of moonlight. At a given moment, 
however, though unable clearly to distinguish a contour, to give a name 
to that which pleased him, in sudden delight he had attempted to catch 
the passing phrase or harmony which had occasioned him greater soul ex- 
pansion, just as certain perfumes of roses, in the moist evening air, possess 
the property of dilating our nostrils. Perhaps it was because he did not 
know music that he was able to experience so vague an impression, one 
of those impressions, nevertheless, which are, it may be, the only ones 
that are purely musical and unextended, wholly original and incapable of 
being reduced to any order of impression. A momentary impression 
of this kind, and sine materia, so to speak. Undoubtedly the notes we 
then hear, according to their pitch and their quality, actually tend to 
cover before our eyes surfaces of various dimensions, to outline arabes- 
ques, to afford us sensations of expansion and of tenuity alike, of sta- 
bility and of freakish caprice. The notes, however, have died away 
before these sensations become sufficiently formed within us not to be 
submerged by those which the following or simultaneous notes already 
awaken. And this impression would continue to envelop with its 
“molten” liquidity the motives which from time to time emerge there- 
from, scarcely discernible, only to sink and disappear, at once, known 
solely by reason of the particular pleasure they give, impossible to 
describe, to remember, to name, ineffable,—did not memory, like a 
workman engaged in setting up lasting foundations amid the billows, 
by creating for us facsimiles of these fleeting phrases, enable us to 
compare them with those that follow, and to differentiate them there- 
from. Thus, no sooner had the delightful sensation experienced by 
Swann faded away, than his memory had immediately supplied him 
with a summary and provisional transcription of it, though one which he 
had glanced at while the piece was being played; the result being that, 
when the same impression suddenly returned, it was now no longer 
inapprehensible. He made a mental image of its scope, its symmetrical 
groupings, its scheme and its expressional value; he had before him that 
something which is no longer pure music, but which is rather arrange- 
ment, architecture, thought, and which enables one to recollect music. 
This time he had clearly discerned a phrase that rose, for several mo- 
ments, above the waves of sound. At once it had set before him special 
delights of which he had had no idea before hearing it, and concerning 
which he was aware that nothing other than itself could make them 
known to him, so that his feeling towards it was that of a love hitherto 
unknown (Du Cété de chez Swann, 1st vol., pp. 193-194). 


And again, cannot this Sonata be apprehended in another way? 
Does not the réle of memory deserve to be more strictly defined? 
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Frequently we hear nothing, if the music to which we are listen- 
ing for the first time is somewhat complicated. And yet, subse- 
quently, after this Sonata had been played to me two or three times, I 
found that I knew it perfectly. Consequently people are quite right 
when they speak of something “heard for the first time.” If, as we 
imagined, we had really distinguished nothing at first hearing, then the 
second or third auditions would be so many firsts, and there would be 
no reason for any greater understanding at the tenth audition. Proba- 
bly what is — on the first occasion is not so much understanding 
as memory. . And not only do we not at once remember works 
that really are , seldom performed, but even in each of these works— 
and this was my case with regard to the Vinteuil Sonata—it is the least 
important parts that are first noticed. ... Furthermore, even when 
I had listened to the Sonata from beginning to end, it remained almost 
wholly invisible to me, like some monument, portions only of which can 
be perceived through the mist or because of the distance. Hence the 
inevitable melancholy associated with knowledge of such works, as of 
everything else that happens in time. When that which is most pro- 
foundly hidden in the Vinteuil Sonata is revealed to me, now transported 
by habit out of the chains of my sensibility, that which I had at first 
distinguished and preferred began to elude me, to fade away. Because 
only on successive occasions could I like all that this Sonata gave me, I 
never entered completely into possession of it: it very much resembled 
life itself. Less deceptive than life, however, these great masterpieces 
do not offer us their best from the outset. In the Vinteuil Sonata the 
beauties most quickly discerned are also those of which we soonest tire, 
and for the same reason: that they differ less from what we already know. 
. . . The reason why it is difficult to admire a work of genius from the 
first is that the person who wrote it is an extraordinary being, that very 
few people resemble him. It is his work itself which, by fecundating 
the few minds capable of understanding it, will make them grow and 
multiply. It is Beethoven’s Quartets (Quartets XII, XITi, XIV and 
XV) that took fifty years to produce, to create a public, thus realising— 
as do all masterpieces—a degree of progress, if not in the worth of the 
artists, at least in the society of intellects, a society nowadays largely 
composed of what could not be found when the masterpiece first ap- 
peared, i. e., people capable of loving it. What is called posterity is the 
posterity of ‘the work. (A Vombre des jeunes filles en fleur, pp. 95-97.) 


VI 


Now we can understand why music is so marvellously exciting 
to Marcel Proust. It is because it is ceaselessly arousing the mem- 
ory of which it is so bounteously the provider, because it suddenly 
springs forth from the unconscious at the summons of an attentive 
power. For any one who attempts, as does Proust, the resur- 
rection of a life by means of memory, music becomes his most 
precious auxiliary. Without a musical memory, would Swann 
be Swann at all? The petite phrase de Vinteuil, sign of a complex 
love—what a delight to hear it played on a bad piano by Odette, 
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who plays indifferently and in the most ludicrous taste—is the 
very key to his soul,’ just as, in another sense, it is the key to 
Proust’s whole theory of art.” 

Proust sought, in all things and at all times, “the clear 
flame of a wholly purified knowledge.” He never ceased to 
aim at “a slow and difficult enlightenment” upon those “con- 
fused ideas” which exalt the soul. It is in this desire that his 
strong love of music has such deep roots. This is because music 
is the most confused amongst all those confused ideas which exalt 
the soul; because the problems it raises (indeed, its very nature) 
are the most difficult to apprehend; because it is in all respects 
similar to those distant objects whereof Proust said that they 
“appear to conceal, beyond what we see, something which they 
invite us to come and take, something which they seem to con- 
tain and to withhold at the same time.” 

To discover this content is the whole of the Recherche du 
Temps Perdu. If the essential duty of the spirit, says Proust, 
is “to follow its impression to the very end,” then the mystery 
of music is one of those to which the mind devotes itself with 
supreme enjoyment. Calculated to satisfy the strongest of all 
spiritual demands and exigencies, music has given of her inex- 
haustible stores to this contemplator of life, a man superabundant 
as nature herself, who was determined that confused ideas, after 
endless meanderings, should finally attain their true “repose in 
light.” 

(Translated by Fred Rothwell.) 


Before Swann had had time to understand and say to himself: ‘It’s the petite 
phrase of Vinteuil’s Sonata, I won't listen!’ all his recollections of the time when Odette 
was in love with him—memories which he had hitherto succeeded in keeping invisible 
within the depths of his inmost soul, deceived as they were by this sudden ray of love 
which they thought had returned—had again awakened, and, with all possible s . had 
risen to chant in accents of despair wild strains of happiness over his present ill-fortune.” 
(Du Cété de chez Swann, 2d vol., p. 118.) 

2M. René Lalou throws light upon this point in his Histoire de la littérature francaise 
contemporaine (Crés, 1922): “‘(Proust) has informed us that ‘in the last volume he 
bases the whole of his theory of art upon unconscious recollections,’ and these to him are 
realities after the style of the petite phrase de Vinteuil which the musician by no means 
invented but simply released into freedom” (p. 645). 
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